INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


MONDAY, APRIL 28, 1952 


Untrep States Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden (chairman of the subcommittee) pre- 
siding. 
Present : Senators Hayden, Cordon, and Young. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
CrentTRAL VALLEY Progect, CALIFORNIA 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES B. BLACK, PRESIDENT; ROBERT GERDES, 
GENERAL COUNSEL; AND WALTER DREYER, VICE PRESIDENT 
AND CHIEF ENGINEER, PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 


TRANSMISSION LINES AND FACILITIES 


Senator Haypen. Mr. Black, you have a prepared statement. Would 
you like to read it, or do you prefer to high light it ? 

Mr. Brack. Mr. Chairman, I am James B. Black, president, Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. I have with me Mr. Robert Gerdes, our general 
counsel, Mr. Walter Dreyer, vice president and chief engineer, Mr. 
John Bonner, and Mr. Herman Kruse. These men participated in the 
preparation of the statement which I would like to file with the com- 
mittee. This statement relates to requests of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for appropriations for transmission and switchyard facilities on 
the Central Valley project in California. 

I would like to ask Mr. Gerdes to summarize a few of the more im- 
portant points in the statement. If we don’t cover all that the com- 
mittee may be interested in, we will be glad to try and answer questions 
afterward. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Haypen. Thank you. Proceed any way you please. 
Mr. Black’s statement will be included in full. 

Mr. Gerpes. The full statement will be included in the record ? 
Senator Haypen. Yes. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT BY Paciric GAs & ELectric Co. 





In the Interior appropriations bill for 1953 the Bureau of Reclamation is seek- 
ing funds in four items for unnecessary transmission and switchyard facilities 
for the Central Valley project in California. The items are these: 

Folsom transmission facilities, 230 kilovolts 

Tracy switchyard 

Tracy-Contra Costa-Clayton-Ygnacio transmission line’ and substations, 
69 kilovolts 

Bonneville-Shasta Interconnection 

The House specifically denied two of the Bureau’s four requests by eliminating 
the Tracy-Contral Costa item and the Bonneville-Shasta interconnection. 

In its report upon the bill the House committee noted that the Tracy-Contra 
Costa additions were intended to provide Government power direct to Camp 
Stoneman, which “is being adequately supplied by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co.” 

The Bonneville-Shasta intertie was deleted in order “to postpone consideration 
of the very critical question” of tying the Pacific Northwest and California to- 
gether. It was the committee’s opinion that an interconnection “by use of either 
Government or private transmission facilities is not desirable” until a most 
exhaustive study has been made of “all economic factors affecting these widely 
different areas.” 

We urge that this committee concur in the action of the House in eliminat- 
ing the Tracy-Contra Costa item and the Bonneville-Shasta interconnection. We 
also urge that the Committee closely scrutinize the requests made for Folsom 
transmission facilities and for the Tracy switchyard and take appropriate 
action to prevent unnecessary or unauthorized construction under these items. 

Cooperative contracts between the Bureau of Reclamation and the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. are now in effect. ‘These contracts are (1) a transmission 
and exchange or “wheeling service’ contract, and (2) a sale and interchange 
contract. 

The “wheeling service” contract allows the Bureau to utilize our wide- 
spread regional transmission and distribution network to supply power to Bureau 
customers in the Central Valley area. “Wheeling service’ became effective 
August 27, 1951 and at the present time the company is providing “wheeling 
service” to 14 customers of the Bureau, having an aggregate maximum demand 
of about 45,000 kilowatts. All but two new Federal accounts were formerly 
customers of the company. 

The sale and interchange contract provides for sale to the company of such 
project power as the bureau does not need for project purposes, or for service 
under the “wheeling service” contract, or to supply loads which may be served 
directly by the Bureau. 

This contract provides for the integrated operation of the project and the 
company system so as best to meet the combined load requirements of both 
parties for mutual stand-by in emergencies. It also obligates the company 
to provide power to make up deficiencies which may occur in the output 
of project plants to the extent required to meet the Bureau’s own use and the 
demands of Federal establishments and preferred customers. Delivery is made 
at Tracy switchyard instead of at Shasta substation, as it was under prior 
agreements. The company also purchases at Tracy the project’s nondepend- 
able power at rates specified in the contract. The sale and interchange con- 
tract became effective December 17, 1951. 

We entered upon these cooperative agreements in the hope that the Bureau 
would cease to make requests for unnecessary transmission facilities for the 
Central Valley project. However, this does not seem to be so. While the 
items in question are not large, their approval would condone the Bureau's 
attempt to circumvent the contracts and would establish a precedent which 
might lead to large and wasteful expenditures. 


Folsom transmission facilities, 230-kilovolts, $956,000 


The Bureau requests an additional $956,000 for 230-kilovolt transmission 
facilities from Folsom power plant. The word “facilities” is used instea‘ 
of “line”, and according to the Bureau, will cost $2,635,000. 

Last year the Congress provided an initial appropriation of $500,000 and 
specified in the Conference Committee report that construction be limited to “a 
single 230-kilovolt transmission line, for other than customer service, from 
Folsom Dam power plant to interconnect at the nearest feasible point with the 
east side Shasta-Tracy transmission line.” 
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In the House this year the Bureau testified that the total cost of the “single 
930-kilovolt line alone” will be $1,105,000. To arrive at its estimate of $2,635,000 
as the total cost the Bureau has added $1,530,000 for “terminal facilities.” A 
930-kilovolt line with necessary connecting switches should cost no more than 
$1,800,000. The Bureau’s cost estimate therefore includes $835,000 more than 
is needed, 

The Bureau also is attempting to overstep the congressional directive under 
another blanket feature called Folsom power facilities. Although Folsom power 
should be stepped up directly to 280 kilovolts to comply with the congressional 
directive, the Bureau has let contracts for a 115-kilovolt transformer and has 
announced that it will call for bids on 115-kilovolt switchgear for installation 
at the Folsom power plant, The real purpose of installing 115-kilovolt equip- 
ment is to provide local distribution outlets. Such outlets have been seven 
times denied for the switchyard proposed at nearby Elverta. 

We urge that the two blanket items “Folsom transmission facilities” and 
“Folsom power facilities” be carefully scrutinized and that any additional ap- 
propriation be limited in amount and confined as it was last year to construction 
of a single circuit 230-kilovolt transmission line with necessary switches. No 
appropriations should be allowed for transformers or switchgear for distribution 
outlets or for any other facilities for customer service. 


Unnecessary Tracy switchyard addition 

The Bureau has programed an expenditure of $185,000 for the continuation 
of construction at Tracy switchyard. Included in this construction are certain 
commercial power outlets made unnecessary by the transmission and distribution 
service now being provided under the “wheeling service” contract. Nevertheless 
the Bureau continues to ask for funds for these unneeded features. 

Money already has been or is now being expended by the Bureau for switch- 
yard equipment to connect with nonexistent 115 and 69-kilovolt transmission 
lines, which if constructed would duplicate the “wheeling service” already pro- 
vided. Contracts have been awarded for equipment to be used at Tracy to con- 
nect up With nine transmission lines, which either have been denied or never 
have been presented to Congress. These lines are: 

Two 115-kilovolt lines to Ames Laboratory. 

Two 115-kilovolt lines to Alameda. 

Two 115-kilovolt lines to Rio Vista. 

One 115-kilovolt line to Elverta. 

One 69-kilovolt line to Patterson. 

One 69-kilovolt line to Naval supply base near Stockton. 

The Bureau has ordered circuit breakers, transformers, switches, control 
equipment, and other facilities to serve these nonexistent and unauthorized lines. 
A contract was awarded last fall to install this equipment and some work has 
been done thereon. 

We understand that the Secretary recently has stopped work on these lower- 
voltage facilities and called upon local representatives of the Bureau to report 
what can be done about removing the switchyard equipment and moving it 
elsewhere, 

If this be true, the action of the Secretary is in keeping with the request made 
by us before the House committee that further expenditures for low-voltage 
switchyard additions at Tracy should be halted and any unnecessary equipment 
transferred to locations where useful in these times of material and equipment 
shortages. We urge that this committee see that this policy is carried out. 


Additions to Tracy-Contra Costa-Clayton-Ygnacio system, $60,000 


_ The Bureau requests $60,000 for additions to its Tracy-Contra Costa-Clayton- 
Ygnacio 69-kilovolt transmission system, which was constructed to serve project 
irrigation pumps along the Contra Costa canal. The purpose of this request is 
to obtain funds to initiate construction of a line extension and substation to 
serve Camp Stoneman. 

The camp, as the House noted, is now being adequately supplied by the com- 
pany for the account of the Bureau under the “wheeling service” contract. It is 
served for the Bureau by three company lines which have a capacity 14 times 
the 1951 maximum demand. 

Prior to the execution of the “wheeling contract,” the Bureau requested funds 
for this same purpose. But in hearings before the House committee it admitted 
that such facilities would not be necessary if a “wheeling service” contract were 
executed. A “wheeling service’ contract was subsequently executed and Con- 
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gress denied the Bureau’s request for commercial power additions to the Contra 
Costa system: 

In repeating its request this year, the Bureau claims that the cost of supply- 
ing Camp Stoneman under the “wheeling service” contract might be greater than 
by direct service over duplicating Bureau facilities. This was understood when 
the “wheeling” charge was agreed upon. The rate is a “postage stamp” rate 
based on average cost of service over a wide area and is fair to the Government. 

It does not now become the Bureau to attack this rate because of a special 
situation. What the Bureau proposes to do is to preempt “close in” customers, 
leaving expensive-to-serve “fringe” customers to the company. This obviously 
would be inequitable and not in keeping with the intent of the contract. 

The company already is serving “fringe’’ customers for the Bureau. One of 
these, the Bureau’s camp at Friant Dam, is more than 100 miles from the nearest 
Bureau transmission line. It is apparent that the Bureau could not afford to 
build long transmission lines to serve distant Federal loads or preference cus- 
tomers now served at the same wheeling rate as Camp Stoneman. It is equally 
apparent that we could not afford to wheel power to distant Bureau customers 
under an area-wide rate if the Bureau is allowed to pick off customers like 
Camp Stoneman, located close to load centers, 

The proposed $60,000 expenditure for the Camp Stoneman facilities is un- 
warranted and the Senate should sustain the position taken by the House. 


Bonneville-Shasta Interconnection, $2,000,000 

There is also before the committee the House-denied request for funds to begin 
construction of a 230-kilovolt line, 119 miles long, from Shasta Dam to Klamath 
Falls, Oreg. The Bureau asks for $2,000,000 at this time and estimates that 
the total cost would be $5,900,000. Congress already has denied appropriations 
for this line four times: $500,000 in the 1948 bill, $50,000 for studies in the 1949 
bill, $1,700,000 in the 1952 bill, and a $400,000 supplemental request in the 1952 
bill. 

Over the years the Bureau has made a variety of claims in its attempt to 
justify construction of this line. Originally, it claimed the line was needed to 
bring surplus Columbia River energy into California to reduce the amount of 
fuel used in California steam plants. Later, it claimed that off-peak steam 
energy generated in California would be transmitted to the Northwest. Now it 
claims that not only energy, but 130,000 kilowatts of capacity would normally be 
made available to the Northwest in times of shortage. 

It should be emphasized that this scheme is predicated on the transmission 
of steam power from California. The only steam-generated power which could 
flow to the Northwest would have to come from steam plants of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. A Bureau representative so testified last year. He also testified 
that no negotiations had been had with the company. The Bureau did not have 
“any definite idea” as to what such steam power would cost or who would buy 
it. This still is true and in the absence of full information it is difficult to under- 
stand how a claim can be made that the line is economically justified. 

Energy transmitted from California to the Northwest would have to come for 
the most part from the company’s steam plants in the San Francisco bay area. 
It would be required in the Northwest during the late fall and winter months. 
In these months the output of hydroelectric plants in California is lowest and 
the demand on our steam plants is at its peak. To supply the Northwest during 
this season it probably would be necessary to operate old and inefficient steam 
plants normally set aside as reserves for occasional dry years and other con- 
tingencies. Large amounts of fuel would be required by these plants and the 
output would be high cost energy. With losses, this power would cost Bonne- 
ville 10 mills or more per kilowatt hour. 


Sending Shasta power north by displacement is unsound 


The Bureau proposes to use the tie line so “that steam power generated in 
Central California may be transmitted to the Northwest by displacement of 
Central Valley project power.” 

It would not be sound to send Central Valley power north by displacement. 
To be useful to Bonneville, California power must be transferred north in the 
fall and winter months, when the output of Shasta power plant must be kept 
at a minimum in order to conserve water for summer irrigation. In such pe- 
riods all energy generated at Shasta and Keswick could well be taken by Bonne- 
ville, leaving nothing for California. The effective operating capacity of Shasta 
and Keswick would then be lost because without substantial amounts of sup- 
porting energy the capacity would not be useful in California. 
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Any reduction in capacity, even if made for short periods, would impair the 
value of Central Valley power and cause a loss of power revenue which could 
run to several million dollars a year. Moreover, if the effective peaking capacity 
of the Shasta and Keswick plants were taken away it would have to be replaced 
by new capacity in California. 

“If water were drawn from Shasta reservoir during the fall and winter months 
to produce sufficient energy both for export to Bonneville and to supply peaking 
power for California, such operation could well create a shortage of both irri- 
gation water and power capacity later in the season. 

On the other hand, Bonneville’s surplus would be available in the spring and 
early summer months, when the hydroelectric output in California, including 
Shasta, is at its maximum. It would be dump power in California, useful only to 
replace fuel. It would have a value of only 2 mills at Central Valley load centers 
under the Bureau’s own rate schedules. Nevertheless, we understand Bonne- 
ville proposes to charge the Bureau 244 mills for its surplus energy. Obviously 
it would be uneconomic for the Bureau to buy surplus energy for 244 mills and 
convey it more than 200 miles to load centers where the Bureau’s going rate is 
2 mills. 

The Bureau's proposed tie-line could not be completed until 1954. By that 
time, according to the recent report of the Electric Power Advisory Committee 
of the Defense Production Administration, the Pacific Northwest “would show 
a slight surplus unless adverse hydro conditions occurred. With new capacity 
as now planned the region begins to show a safe margin of surplus in 1955 and 
still more in 1956." In other words, the proposed line would be useful only 
if adverse hydro conditions obtained in the one year 1954. Thereafter it would 
not be required to serve the Northwest. Its only use would be to export power 
into California. 

Bureau plan ignores use of Pacific and Copco facilities 

If it is desirable to have additional interconnections between California and 
the Northwest these can be provided in less time and at less cost by the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. and the California-Oregon Power Co., known as Copco. 

The area around Klamath Falls is served by Copco, whose lines have long been 
connected with ours. For many years surplus power on its system was sent 
south to us through our Shasta substation. This situation changed during and 
after World War II and now the direction of power flow is for the most part to 
the north, although at times surplus hydro power flows south. 

At the request of the Defense Electric Power Administration (DEPA), we 
met with representatives of the California-Oregon Co. and the Bonneville Power 
Administration last October to determine the amount of power which could 
be sent north this winter from our system through Copco to relieve any shortages 
which might occur in the Bonneville area. DEPA was informed that up to 
800 million kilowatt-hours could be made available during Bonneville’s 6-month 
shortage period, November to April. 

A substantial amount of this energy would be off-peak energy—the same type 
the Bureau said would be transported to the Northwest over its proposed tie- 
line. DEPA informed us that operating limitations at Grand Coulee made it 
impossible to use the power we offered to make available. The reason is that 
Grand Coulee cannot be cut back during off-peak hours because the flow of the 
stream below the power plant cannot be fluctuated to any degree. So long as 
this condition obtains, off-peak power from California will not be usable in the 
Northwest. Yet this is the type of power that proponents of the Bureau's tie- 
line have said would be so transmitted. 

For some time joint studies have been carried on between the California- 
Oregon Power Co. and our company to determine the best and most economic 
method of strengthening our interconnecting facilities. We have su omitted a 
contract to Copco which proposes construction of a 125-kilovolt line between 
the Copeo system and our pit 1 plant, located about 55 miles northeast of 
Shasta Dam. This line would be operated initially at 66 kilovolts. Operating 
at 125 kilovolts it would be capable of delivering 60,000 kilowatts to Copco. An 
additional 70,000 kilowatts can be transmitted over existing lines extending 
north from our Shasta substation to the Copco system when transformers 
scheduled for operation in the fall of 1953 have been installed. Copeo is 
constructing additional lines on its system in connection with new generating 
plants. Completion of these facilities by the two companies, together with a 
second short line into Bonneville’s Alvey substation, would allow delivery to 
jonneville of about 120,000 kilowatts on-peak and 140,000 off-peak. 
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These facilities can be constructed in less time than the proposed Bonnevilic- 
Bureau line, at far less total cost to the Government and with much less use 
of critical materials. Moreover, the facilities we propose would provide a more 
flexible and dependable source of power than the source proposed by the Bureau, 
and would do so without jeopardizing the power and water supply provided in 
California by Shasta and Keswick dams, 

The Senate should sustain the House action in denying the Bureau’s request 
for the Bonneville-Shasta transmission line, 


Company postwar construction program 

As we have said before, the company is engaged in the largest construction 
program of any electric and gas utility in the country. We started this prograrm 
as soon as wartime controls were removed and since then have spent $850,000.- 
000 on new plant. By 1954 our investment in new construction since the end 
of World War II will approximate $144 billion. This capital is being supplied 
from the savings of private investors and creates wealth which is and will 
be taxed by local, State and Federal Governments. Our taxes accrued for 1951 
amounted to $65,866,000, of which $29,437,000 went to the Federal Government. 
Taxes charged to operations represented nearly 22 percent of our gross operating 
revenue. 

Since the end of World War II we have brought into operation over 1,300,- 
000 kilowatts of new electric generating capacity in hydro and steam plants. 
Another 1,100,000 kilowatts is under construction, and we expect to start con- 
struction on an additional 380,000 kilowatts within the year. We have plans 
ready for additional hydro and steam electric plants and intend not only to 
build ahead of the rapid normal growth in our area but to be prepared to meet 
the new defense loads which may come on our system. 

Included in these plans are four new hydro plants and additions to an exist- 
ing plant on the Kings River with a total installed generating capacity of 279,- 
000 kilowatts. The Federal Power Commission has recently authorized the 
issuance of a license to us for this development. 

We submit: 

That the Senate should concur in the action of the House in specifically deny- 
ing the request for $60,000 for additions to the Tracy-Contra Costa canal trans- 
mission system and the request for $2,000,000 for the Bonneville-Shasta inter- 
connection ; 

That the request for $185,000 for 115 and 69-kilovolt additions to the Tracy 
switchyard should be denied ; 

That the request for $956,000 for the Folsom transmission facilities and the 
allocation for switchyards under “Folsom power facilities” should be scrutinized 
to make sure that they conform to the conference committee report of last year, 
which provided that construction should be limited to “a single circuit 230- 
kilovolt transmission line, for other than customer service, from Folsom Daim 
power plant to interconnect at the nearest feasible point with the east side 
Shasta-Tracy transmission line.” In this connection, installation of 115-kilovolt 
equipment at Folsom switchyard should be prohibited. Moreover, construction of 
any transmission lines to or from the switchyard, other than the authorized 
230-kilovolt line, should also be prohibited until properly presented to, and 
authorized by, the Congress. 


PROJECTS UNDER DISCUSSION 


Mr. Gerves. My name is Robert Gerdes. I am general counsel of 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

The written statement sets forth the company’s position, and you 
have a copy, Mr. Chairman. 

I will present a summary to you, and I will try to make it as brief as 
T can. 

In the Interior Department appropriation bill now before you, the 
Bureau of Reclamation is seeking funds in four items for unneces- 
sary transmission and switchyard facilities for the Central Valley 
project in California. The items are: Folsom transmission facilities, 
230 kilovolts; Tracy switchyard; Tracy-Contra Costa-Clayton- 
Ygnacio transmission line and substation, 69 kilovolts; Bonneville- 
Shasta interconnection. 
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Senator Haypen. In his testimony before this subcommittee, the 
Secretary of the Interior said he would make no appeal from the 
House decision on the Bonneville-Shasta interconnection. 

Mr. Gerpes. Mr. Chairman, we learned that after this statement 
was prepared, and I am going to omit from my discussion anything 
with regard to that Shasta-Bonneville interconnection. It is covered 
in the statement, but we will not go into the details of it, for the reason 
that you mentioned, 

You have a map before you, Mr. Chairman, which shows the loca- 
tion of these facilities involved. The inter-tie line is, shown up at 
the north in red. The Folsom facilities are located toward the center 
of the map, and to the right. You will see them shown as a line running 
between Folsom and a point near Sacramento. 

Below that point, there is a dotted red line and an arrow pointing 
to the Tracey switchyard. The proposed Camp Stoneman substation, 
which is on the Tracy-Contra Costa transmission system, is shown to 
the left and somewhat above the Tracy switchyard. 


HOUSE ACTION SUPPORTED 


Mr. Chairman, the House eliminated not only the Shasta-Bonne- 
ville tie-line, but also the Camp Stoneman substation, and it did so 
because of the fact that the company is already serving Camp Stone- 
man under the wheeling service contract. 

We urge that the committee concur in the action of the House in 
eliminating the Tracy-Contra Costa item, and, of course, also the 
Bonneville-Shasta inter-tie. 

We also urge that the committee closely scrutinize the requests for 
the Folsom transmission facilities and for the Tracy switchyard and 
take appropriate action to prevent unnecessary and unauthorized 
construction under these items. , 

Senator Haypen, As I remember with respect to the Camp Stone- 
man substation, it was possible to render the service at Camp Stone- 
man over your lines. You had them in existence. 

Mr. Gerves. That is correct. 

Senator Haypen. Now, | remember Mr. Black’s complaint was that 
the company was required to take on all the long-haul transmission and 
denied the short haul, and it did not work out very well. 

Mr. Gerpes. That is exactly the point, which we will cover later. 


POSTAGE STAMP RATE 


By agreement with the Bureau, we fixed what we call a postage- 
stamp rate, a basic 1-mill rate, for wheeling, whether it is a long haul 
or a short haul. And, of course, as you suggest, if the Bureau took 
all the short hauls and left us all the long hauls, our whole basic con- 
tract would be imperiled. 

Senator Corvon. That would be repealing the law of averages, 
would it not? 

Mr. Gerpes. That would be disturbing them, to say the least. 


CONTRACTS BETWEEN BUREAU AND COMPANY NOW IN EFFECT 


_ Mr. Gerpes. Cooperative contracts between the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the company are now in effect. These contracts are two in 
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number, a transmission and exchange or wheeling service contract, and 
a sale and interchange contract. 

The wheeling service contract allows the Bureau to utilize our wide- 
spread regional transmission and distribution network to supply power 
to Bureau customers in the Central Valley area. A copy of this con- 
tract was filed with this committee last year and made a part of the 
record. 

Wheeling service became effective August 27 of last year, and at 
the present time the company is providing wheeling service to four- 
teen customers of the Bureau with a total load of approximately 
45,000 kilowatts. All of these customers except two new Federal ac- 
counts were formerly customers of the company. 

If you will look on the map which you have, the dashed green lines 
indicate the limits of the wheeling service area that is covered under 
our wheeling service contract. Any of the prefered customers or gov- 
ernment establishments within the confines of that area are subject to 
receiving service under our wheeling service contract. 

Senator Haypen. The outlines, roughly, are practically the same 
as that of the Central Valley project? 

Mr. Gerves. Yes. It was intended to be that. 

The sale and interchange contract provides for the sale to the 
company of such project power as is not needed for ae purposes 
or for service under the wheeling service contract or for direct service 
by the Bureau. 

This contract was entered into late last year, and we will file a 
copy with the committee. 

Senator Haypen. We have not had that. 

Mr. Gerpes. No, you have not had that, because that was entered 
into late last fall. We will be glad to file a copy with the committee for 
its information. 

This contract provides for the integrated operation of the project 
and the company system so as best to meet the combined load require- 
ments of both parties and for mutual standby in emergencies. It also 
obligates the company to provide power to make up deficiencies which 
may occur in the dependable capacity of the Bureau’s plants. The 
sale and interchange contract became effective on December 17, 1951. 

I am sure that all will agree that both of these cooperative agree- 
ments are now working satisfactorily. 

We entered upon these cooperative agreements in the hope that the 
Bureau would cease to make requests for unnecessary transmission 
facilities for the Central Valley project. However, this does not 
seem to be so. While the four items in question, that I mentioned 
earlier, are not large, their approval would condone the Bureau’s 
attempt to circumvent the contracts and would establish a precedent 
which might lead to large and wasteful expenditures. 


FOLSOM TRANSMISSION FACILITIES 


The Bureau requests an additional $965,000 for 230-kilovolt trans- 
mission facilities from Folsom power plant. The word “facilities” is 
used in the Bureau’s language instead of “line,” and, according to the 
Bureau, will cost $2,635,000, 

Last year, the Congress provided an initial appropriation of $500.- 
000 and specified in the conference committee report that construction 
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be limited to “a single 230-kilovolt transmission line, for other than 
customer service, from Folsom Dam power plant to interconnect at 
the nearest feasible point with the east side Shasta-Tracy transmission 
ine.” 

In the House this year, the Bureau testified that the total cost of the 
«single 230-kilovolt fine alone” will be $1,105,000. To this, the Bureau 
has added $1,530,000 for “terminal facilities,” making a total cost of 
$9,635,000. 

Senator Corvon. How long is that proposed line? 

Mr. Gerpes. That proposed line is approximately 20 miles long. 

Senator Haypen. That is my recollection. 

Senator Corpon. And cost ¢ 

Mr. Gerves. The line itself is estimated by the Bureau to cost 
$1,105,000. 

Although the total cost of the line and “terminal facilities” is 
estimated by the Bureau to be $2,635,000, we estimate that the line, 
with necessary connecting switches, should cost no more than $1,- 
600,000. Therefore, we believe that the Bureau’s request is $835,000 
more than is needed. 

Senator Corpon. Are you still talking about this Folsom line? 

Mr. Gerpes. Yes; the Folsom line. 

Senator Corpon. I thought you said they estimated it would cost 
$1,105,000. 

Mr. Gerpes. Yes; but to this the Bureau added $1,530,000 for 
“terminal facilities,” which makes a total cost of $2,635,000. 

Senator Corpon. I understand that. But the terminal facilities 
were not included within last year’s action, were they ? 

Mr. Gerpes. Well, last year the Congress allowed a starting appro- 
priation of $500,000 on the entire facilities, consisting of the 230-kilo- 
volt line and connections to the east side 230-kilovolt line. 

Mr. Back. Senator, I think the figure you are interested in is the 
total cost of the line with the necessary connecting facilities. It 
would cost about $1,800,000. The $1,105,000 figure that Mr. Gerdes 
gave you before is the Bureau’s estimate for the hne only, without 
connecting switches, I believe. 

Senator Corpon. ‘That is essential if the line is for service purposes. 
Very well. 

Mr. Gerpes. All they need in. addition to the line itself are the 
switches to connect the Folsom 230-kilovolt line with the east side 
230-kilovolt line, which comes down from Shasta substation toward 
Tracy. We estimate that the Bureau has included in its cost about 
$835,000 more than is needed there. 


FOLSOM POWER FACILITIES 


The Bureau also is attempting to overstep the congressional diree- 
tive under another blanket feature called “Folsom power facilities.” 
Although Folsom power should be stepped up directly to 230 kilovolts 
to comply with the congressional directive, the Bureau has let con- 
tracts for a 115-kilovolt transformer and has announced that it will 
call for bids on 115-kilovolt switchgear for installation at the Folsom 
power plant. The real purpose of installing 115-kilovoelt equipment 
is to provide local-distribution outlets. Such outlets have been seven 
times denied for the switchyard proposed at nearby Elverta. 
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In other words, we believe that, having been denied the funds to 
put in these 115-kilovolt outlets at Elverta, the Bureau is now trying 
to put in these same facilities at Folsom, which is only a short distance 
away. 

Senator Corvon., What was the first place you mentioned ? 

Mr. Gerpes. Elverta. That is the substation that the Bureau pro- 
posed to construct at about the point where the Folsom line will inter- 
sect the East Side Bureau line. 

We urge that the two blanket items “Folsom transmission facilities” 
and “Folsom power facilities” be carefully scrutinized, and that any 
additional appropriation be limited in amount and confined as it was 
last year to construction of a single circuit 230-kilovolt. transmission 
line with necessary switches. No appropriations should be allowed 
for transformers or switchgear for distribution outlets or for any 
other facilities for customer service. 

Senator Haypen. Where would the customers be if they were able 
to give that customer service ? 

Mr. Gerves. The customers would be in that general area. For in- 
stance, there is the Sacramento municipal utility district which is not 
far distant. There are some other cities, such as Lodi, which have 
their own systems. Roseville is another which is quite close and 
which has its own system. Our feeling is that with the execution of 
this 10-year wheeling contract, there is certainly now no reason for the 
Government to spend money to provide funds for these local distri- 
bution outlets. 

Senator Hayven. In the light of the wheeling contract, how will the 
construction of these local facilities adversely affect the company? 

Mr. Gerpes. They could adversely affect the company, because they 
would lay the foundation for the Bureau to serve these customers di- 
rectly outside of the wheeling contract. 

Senator Corvon. In other words, you would have a wheeling con- 
tract with nothing to wheel on the short haul ? 

Mr. Gerpes. On the short haul, there would be nothing to wheel. 
All that we would be left with would be long-haul customers. That 
kind of an arrangement would not be fair to us. 

As a matter of fact, we justified the basic 1-mill rate before our 
California commission, which approved the contract, on the basis of 
showing average costs. 


TRACY SWITCHYARD ADDITIONS 


The Bureau has programed an expenditure of $185,000 for the con- 
tinuation of construction at Tracy switchyard. Included in this con- 
struction are certain commercial power outlets made unnecessary by 
the transmission and distribution service which we are now performing 
under the wheeling service contract. Nevertheless, the Bureau con- 
tinues to ask for funds for these unneeded features. 

Money already has been or is now being expended by the Bureau for 
switchyard equipment to connect with nonexistent 115- and 69-kilovolt 
transmission lines, which, if constructed, would duplicate the wheeling 
service already provided. Contracts have been awarded for equip- 
ment to be used at Tracy to connect up with nine transmission lines, 
which either have been denied or never have been presented to the 
Congress. 
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These nine transmission lines are designated in our prepared state- 
ment, and I will not read them unless you desire me to do so. 

The Bureau has ordered circuit breakers, transformers, switches, 
control equipment, and other facilities to serve these nonexistent and 
unauthorized lines. A contract was awarded last fall to install this 
equipment, and some work has been done thereon. 

We understand that the Secretary recently has stopped work on 

these lower-voltage facilities and called upon local representatives of 
the Bureau to report what can be done about removing the switch- 
vard equipment and moving it elsewhere. 
' Tf this be true, the action of the Secretary is in keeping with the 
request made by us before the House committee that further expendi- 
tures for low-voltage switchyard additions at Tracy should be halted 
and any unnecessary equipment transferred to locations where useful 
in these times of material and equipment shortages. We urge that this 
committee see that this policy is carried out. 


CONTRA COSTA CANAL TRANSMISSION SYSTEM ADDITION 


Now we come to that Tracy-Contra Costa item involving the sub- 
station at Camp Stoneman, which has already been mentioned. 

The Bureau requests $60,000 for additions to its Tracy-Contra 
Costa transmission system, which was originally constructed, as you 
will recall, to serve irrigation pumps along the Contra Costa Canal. 
The purpose of this request is to obtain funds to initiate construction 
of a line extension and substation to serve Camp Stoneman. 

The camp, as the House noted in the House committee’s report, is 
now being adequately supplied by the company, for the account of the 
Bureau, under the wheeling-service contract. It is served for the 
Bureau by three company lines which have a capacity 14 times the 
i951 maximum demand of the camp. 

Prior to the execution of the wheeling contract last year, the Bureau 
requested funds for this same purpose, as I am sure the chairman will 
remember. But in hearings before the House committee, it admitted 
that such facilities would not be necessary if a wheeling-service contract 
were executed. A wheeling-service contract was subsequently exe- 
cuted, and Congress denied the Bureau’s request for commercial power 
additions to the Contra Costa system. 

In repeating its request this year, the Bureau claims that the cost 
of supplying Camp Stoneman under the wheeling-service contract 
might be greater than by direct service over duplicating Bureau fa- 
vilities. This, of course, was understood when this wheeling service 
was agreed upon. As I mentioned when the chairman asked me a 
question earlier, the contract rate is a “postage stamp” rate based on 
average cost of service over a wide area. It is certainly fair to the 
Government, as is evidenced by the fact that the Bureau agreed to it 
less than a year ago. 

It does not now become the Bureau to attack this rate because of a 
special situation. What the Bureau is endeavoring to do is to preempt 
close-in customers and leave us to serve the expensive-to-serv» fringe 
customers. This, as I indicated before, would be inequitable. 

The proposed $60,000 expenditure for the Camp Stoneman facilities, 
we believe, is unwarranted, and the Senate should sustain the position 
taken by the House. 
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BONNEVILLE-SHASTA INTERCONNECTION 


In our prepared statement, we have considerable discussion of the 
Bonneville-Shasta intertie. The chairman indicated that the Secre- 
tary, when he appeared before the committee, did not renew his request 
for funds for this line. For that reason I will not take the time of the 
committee to go over the discussion relating to that subject, but will 
pass over to the concluding item in our prepared statement. 

Senator Corpon. Let me ask you a question. What do you mean by 
this statement : 

“Now it,”—meaning the Bureau—“claims that not only energy, but 
130,000 kilowatts of capacity would normally be made available to the 
Northwest in times of shortage ?” 

Maybe the chairman understands that, but I do not. 

Mr. Grrves. That means that the Bureau claims that not only will 
energy be made available, and that might be merely off-peak 
energy 

Senator Corpon. It might be any brand of energy, on-peak, off-peak, 
or what have you. 

Mr. Gerves. That is exactly the point. But the Bureau claims not 
only energy but also capacity; which means, in layman’s language, 
the capacity to produce the power on peak when it is needed. In other 
words, the Bureau claims that not only energy but 130,000 kilowatts 
of capacity will be made available by this intertie. 

Senator Corvon. Where does it claim the site of the availability is, 
or will be? 

Mr. Gerpes. Presumably it claims it will be available from the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. system. 

Senator Corpon. Did it fail to indicate the source of the capacity? 

Mr. Brack. There has been no real discussion about where it would 
come from, or any conclusion as to who is going to buy it and pay 
the price for it. 

Senator Corpon. That is exactly the reason I asked the question. 
If there were 130,000 kilowatts of capacity owned by the Government, 
and which the Government could make available, that is one thing. 
If there were 130,000 kilowatts of potential capacity not owned by the 
Government, then the Government has no reason to set up any prospec- 
tive use until it has a contract that would get it, unless it w ants to again 
duplicate the steel seizure. 

Mr. Gerpes. That is quite right. This power would be needed by 
Bonneville, as I understand it, in the fall and winter months, when 
their stream flow is low. At that time the stream flow at Shasta is 
low and must be conserved for summer irrigation. So the power, if 
it is to come from anywhere, will, in general, have to come from the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. steam plants; not from any Bureau 
facilities. 

Senator Haypen. My recollection is, Mr. Black, that last year you 
testified that the only possible way to have a developing of that power 

was through utilizing certain inefficient steam plants that were in 
vour territory, but it would be very expensive, and it would be an 
expensive process to produce the power by steam. 

Mr. Biack. That is correct. The whole theory of the operation 
of this proposed intertie was exactly that, steam power would be 
produced in the California pool, and, by transfer moved up into the 
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Bonneville area, where somebody would have to pay a relatively high 
cost for it. But as far as we know, no one has indicated that they 
are willing todo that. In fact, the price has never been determined. 

Mr. Gerpes. Senator Cordon, the discussion on this subject is all in 
our written statement, which we have passed over. 

Senator Corpon. I have just been reading it. All right. I have 
nothing further. 

Mr. Brack. A very significant thing, Senator, of which you prob- 
ably have knowledge, is that at the conclusion of some preliminary dis- 
cussions which we had with California-Oregon Power Co., and Bon- 
neville Power eee representatives, it was indicated that 
until such time as they are able to correct difficulties with bank slid- 
ing below Grand utlen: plats they would not be able to fluctuate 
the flow through the plant to any extent. Until that situation is 
corrected, power of the character proposed to be brought from Cali- 
fornia soul not be utilized in the northwest power pool. 

Senator Corpon. They were recently given an option—I do not 
know whether they made a contract—for some 65,000 kilowatts to a 
company which proposes to develop a nickel mine in southern Oregon. 
The site of the nickel mine is probably 60 to 75 miles from any out- 
let that Bonneville has; and if Bonneville had the outlet, it would 
not have the power. But I understand, nevertheless, the option has 
been granted. 

Being i in southern Oregon, I thought perhaps they might have in 
mind importing the power to fulfill their contract. 

Mr. Buack. | know nothing of that, Senator, but we are in nego- 
tiation now with the California-Oregon Power Co. for a new supply 
to them at 125 kilovolts. This would be in addition to what we 
supply over the interconnection which we now have. 

Senator Corvon. When the Government decided not to further pur- 
sue its request for the intertie this year, my understanding is that they 
made a contract, an exchange contract, with the California Oregon 
Power Co., whereby the latter would supply this particular outlet 
and take in exchange power from the Bonneville lines to some other 
point. 

Mr. Buiack. That, of course, is a step toward a sounder develop- 
ment. The entire California pool would be tied in with the Cali- 
fornia-Oregon company system and they in turn with the Bonneville 
pool. Under such an arrangement, you would have facilities of these 
pools available to all three parties. 

Senator Corvon. In other words, if there is any sound basis for 
an intertie, it is an intertie between Bonneville, California-Oregon 
Power, and Pacific Gas & Electric. 

Mr. Brack. Yes; that is correct. On the other hand, the plan pro- 
posed by the Bureau is a tie line only between the Shasta plant and 
Bonneville. This would be very much more limited in scope and in 
capacity to serve. To really get the best out of everything the ties 
should be between the three systems as you have outlined. 


COMPANY POSTWAR CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM. 


Mr. Gerves. As we have said before, the company is engaged in the 
largest construction program of any gas and electric utility company 
in the countr y. We started this program as soon as wartime controls 
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were removed, and since then we have spent $850 million on new plait. 
By 1954 our investment in new construction since the end of World 
War II will approximate $144 billion. This capital is being supplied 
from the savings of private investors and creates wealth which is ani 
will be taxed by local, State, and Federal governments. Our taxes 
accrued for 1951 amounted to $65,866,000, of which $29,437,000 went 
to the Federal Government. Taxes charged to operations represente | 
nearly 22 percent of our gross operating revenue. 

Since the end of World War II we have brought into operation over 
1,300,000 kilowatts of new electric generating capacity in hydro and 
steam plants. Another 1,100,000 kilowatts is. under construction, and 
we expect to start construction on an additional 380,000 kilowatts 
within the year. We have plans ready for additional hydro and 
steam electric plants and intend not only to build ahead of the rapid 
normal growth in our area but to be prepared to meet the new de- 
fense loads which may come on our system. 

In conclusion, we submit, first, that the Senate should concur in 
the action of the House in specifically denying the request for $60,000 
for additions to the Tracy-Contra Costa Canal transmission system, 
and the request for $2 million for the Bonneville-Shasta intercon- 
nection. 

Second, that the request for $185,000 for 115- and 69-kilovolt uddi- 
tions to the Tracy switchboard should be denied ; and 

Third, that the request for $965,000 for the Folsom transmission 
facilities and the allocation for switchyards under “Folsom power 
facilities” should be scrutinized to make sure that they conform to the 
conference committee report of last year, which provided that con- 
struction should be limited to “a single circuit 230-kilovolt transmis- 
sion line, for other than customer service, from Folsom Dam power 
plan to interconnect at the nearest feasible point with the east side 
Shasta-Tracy transmission line.” 

In this connection, the installation of 115-kilovolt equipment at 
Folsom switchyard should be prohibited. Moreover, construction of 
any transmission lines to or from the switchyard, other than the au- 
thorized 230-kilovolt line, should also be prohibited until properly 
presented to, and authorized by Congress. In other words, we believe 
that the facilities being constructed at Folsom should not be allowed 
to become a basis for the 115-kilovolt system that the Bureau has been 
consistently denied over the years by Congress. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS, CONSTRUCTION LIMITATION (KEATING AMENDMENT) 


There is one other matter that might be briefly mentioned. The 
House has included in the pending bill a provision restricting con- 
struction of transmission facilities by the Bureau of Reclamation 
where service is available under wheeling-service contracts. This pro- 
M as you know, is identical to the provision adopted in the 1952 

ill. 

We understand that the Bureau of Reclamation is asking that the 
provision be eliminated from this year’s bill. 

The policy expressed in this provision is in accord with the intent 
of Congress, when utilities, including Pacific Gas & Electric Co., were 
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urged to enter into wheeling-service contracts. The wheeling-service 
contract we made enables the Bureau to use our facilities to serve proj- 
ect uses and Government uses, as well as preferred customers in the 
Central Valley area. The service is provided generally at less than it 
would cost the Government to provide the service over its own facili- 
ties. At the same time, the wheeling arrangement saves large amounts 
of Federal funds by eliminating unnecessary and duplicating lines. 

Senator Haypen. I am not quite clear. Was this language included 
in the bill on recommendation of the House committee, or was it in- 
cluded on the floor of the House? 

Mr. Gerpes. Last year it was in the so-called Keating amendment, 
which was put in on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Brack. Last year the conference committee adopted the pro- 
vision. 

Senator Corpon. But initially the provision was put into the House 
bill on the floor on amendment by Congressman Keating, 

Mr. Buack. By Congressman Keating; it was called the Keating 
amendment. 

Then the House committee this year adopted the identical provision, 
which was adopted by the conference committee last year. 

Senator Corvon. The amendatory provision? 

Mr. Brack. That is correct. And that was passed by the House. 

Mr. Gerpes. So that the same provision is in the House bill this 
year as was in the act last year. 

We believe that there could be no reasonable objection to requiring 
the Bureau to use wheeling-service contracts where they are availaole. 
Therefore we think that the provision included in last year’s act and 
again included in this year’s bill by the House will insure that the 
policy of Congress be carried out. 

We request that it be continued in this year’s bill. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you for your statement. Is there any- 
thing else? 

Mr. Brack. Nothing else, Senator. 

Senator Haypen. We thank you for your attendance. 

Mr. Buack. We thank you for the opportunity of presenting this 
matter, and particularly doing it today; it isa great convenience to us. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Heatran, Epucation, AND WELFARE SERVICES 


STATEMENTS OF DILLON S. MYER, COMMISSIONER; H. REX LEE, 
ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER; AND W. BARTON GREENWOOD, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


HOUSE ACTION AND AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Senator Haypen. The first amendment requested by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs appears on page 8, line 3, of the bill. It concerns the 
health, education, and welfare services of the Bureau. The budget 
estimate was $61,905,000; the House allowed $51,266,019—a reduction 
of $10,638,981. The Bureau is asking that this reduction be restored. 
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The justifications will be printed in the record. 
(The justification follow :) 


HeaLtH, Epucarion, AND WELFARE SERVICES 
(Estimate $61,905,000; act, $41,824,750 plus $2,175,000 pay increase pending) 
(House hearings, pt. 1, pp. 189-205) 
(P. 8, line 3) 


Page 8, line 3 strike out “$51,266,019” and insert in lieu thereof $61,905,000", 
the estimate, or an increase of $10,638,981 in the appropriation. 


HOUSE REPORT 


“A total of $51,266,019 has been allowed for this group of activities, an increase 
of $7,266,269 above the current year appropriations but a decrease of $10,638,981 
below the budge estimate. 

“Hospitals, disease-preventive and curative services.—The committee has 
allowed $21,444,765 against a request of $22,331,000. The amount allowed is a 
decrease of $886,235 below the budget request but an increase of $4,900,000 above 
the current year base. The budget included a proposal to transfer the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital facility located at Fort Logan, Colo., to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. This transfer is not approved and the funds programed for its 
operation amounting to $875,807 have not been allowed. With this exception, 
the program as presented to the committee is approved. The increase allowed 
will provide principally for the use of additional hospital beds and increased 
costs of hospitalization. 

“Educational assistance, facilities and services.—For this program $26,367,919 
has been allowed against a request of $26,413,000, an increase of $2,000,000 above 
the base for the current year. The program under this heading is approved 
substantially as presented to the committee with one exception. The Pipestone 
School in Minnesota which the Bureau proposed to close is to be kept in operation 
through the fiscal year 1953. 

“Welfare and guidance services.—The funds allowed include $2,520,075 for 
welfare and guidance services. This is a decrease of $1,603,925 below the 
budget estimate of $4,124,000 but an increase of $500,000 above the base for 
the current year. The increase allowed will provide for small additional direct 
relief payments, boarding-home care for children, and the care of delinquents. 

“Placement services.—The budget proposed an increase of $7,940,400 for this 
activity. None of this increase is allowed and the committee recommends the 
base figure of $579,600. 

“Maintaining law and order.—Against the request of $517,000 for this item, 
the committee recommends $353,660, the amount available and recommended for 
the curernt year.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The amendment retores the reduction of $10,638,981 made by the House in 
the budget estimate for this appropriation. This amount is distributed to activ- 
ities as follows: 


Appro- Budget House Restora- 

Activity priated, estimate, bill, tion re- 

1952 1953 1953 quested 

—— a oe - | ———— - - 

(1) Hospitals, disease preventive and curative services | $16, 414, 869 goo 331, 000 | $21, 444, 765 | $RRGH, 235 
(2) Educational assistane®, facilities, and services - 24, 192, 500 | 26, 413,000 | 26,367,919 | 45, OS] 
(3) Welfare and guidance services _-- se bli sclce eee 4,124,000 | 2,520,075 | = 1,408,925 
(4) Placement services_-_-.......------- 624, 156 8, 520, 000 | 579,600 | 7, 940, 400 
(5) Maintaining law and order____.____- Jn9 350,844 517, 900 353, 660 | 163, 340 
ee 5.2 eres _ 1 43,999,750 61,905,000 51, 266,019 10, 638, ST 


1 Includes pay increases pending. 
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A breakdown of the restoration request by objects of expenditure follows : 


01 Personal services $1, 738, 728 
02 163, 859 
03 Transportation of things 7,311 
04 Communication services 15, 856 
05 Rents and utility services 40, 475 
07° Other comtractual services... .... 2.2... 458, 758 
08 Supplies and materials___- 840, 197 
09 Equipment 156, 695 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__—_-_ esheets ibdie alibitad 7, 717, 102 


Total 10, 638, 981 


The restoration of $10,638,981 under “Health, education, and welfare services 
would be distributed as follows: 
(1) Hospitals, disease-preventive and curative services: 


Hospital services: Fort Logan $875, 807 
Disease-preventive and curative services: Public health 10, 428 


Total 886, 235 


Restoration of $875,807 would permit the operation of a 300-bed hospital at 
Fort Logan, Colo., presently held but not utilized by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. The urgency of the need for the Fort Logan facility as a treatment center 
for Indians suffering from tuberculosis cannot be overemphasized. The tuber- 
culosis death rate per 100,000 population among the Indians in the States of 
Arizona and New Mexico is 10 times higher than that of the white population of 
the area. The opening up of 300 beds at Fort Logan would constitute a step in 
the right direction, for it would help to reduce the backlog of tuberculosis cases 
which is currently estimated at 1,000. Moreover, this forward step can be accom- 
plished at small cost to the taxpayer, for the use of Fort Logan would eliminate 
the necessity for construction at this time of a new 200-bed hospital at an es‘i- 
mated cost of more than $3,000,000. The proposal to use Fort Logan as a hospital 
for tuberculous Indians is a part of a larger program to fight this dread disease 
and to enable these people to enjoy some of the same benefits and privileges as 
other segments of our population. 

The new drugs (isonicotinic and derivatives), first publicized in February 
1952, as showing great promise in the treatment of tuberculosis, have aroused 
considerable interest among tuberculosis sufferers. Scientific evidence avail- 
able indicates that the new drugs will not be a substitute for current methods 
of treatment by bed rest, surgery, and other hospital procedures, but will be 
a valuable adjunct to such treatment. 

It is believed that the availability of this treatment will increase the willing- 
ness of Indians to accept hospital care for tuberculosis and will thereby make 
the need for Fort Logan even more urgent than was the case when the budget 
Was presented to the Congress. 

The budget estimate included $805,400 for the establishment of seven units 
for public-health work among the Indians. Restoration of $10,428 would make 
available the full amount needed for one of these public-health units. "Without 
this sum, one unit must operate below standard. 

(2) Educational assistance, facilities, and services: 


ee ~ $45, O81 


The restoration of $45,081 is needed to enable the Bureau to meet the requests 
from State departments of education for assistance on a need basis for the 
education of Indian pupils in public schools, 

(3) Welfare and guidance services: 


State contracts 


OMRON BORO OO f : ee 
Boarding-home care_____ ha ;: gen &. - eee 966, 550 
Social services __._____ beste JE bral efi ; 225, 015 


PON rath eh il Rented ate salah i tii Spel ie ie foie sat 1, 603, 925 

The budget estimate for general assistance is based on anticipated average 

monthly case load of 6,165 persons and average monthly grant of $27.50. It 

Will be impossible to supply minimum needs to all needy Indians unless the 
$412,360 is restored. 


98400—52——_-30 
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Restoration of $966,550 for boarding-home care is needed for the following : 


For increased costs of care and for 99 additional children, particularly 
Alaska native children and for Navajo children while parents are 





oépitalized for toberculosig. oj 5. on cn ide eh makina $132, 940 
For operation of convalescent home for crippled children on the Navajo 
Merete ne Bs ie tle wk kayo ees ian 22, 200 
For foster home care for 1,250 at approximately $55 per month per child ; 
to permit their attendance in local public schools__...-_--_----_-_-_ 811, 410 
IN ssa tnste bescensce-cecoeennin sigpscoe beaks anak ital Ao nictye Shcetthtewsertiing lindemankaiisis ada 966, 550 


Restoration of $225,015 would provide for an additional staff of 20 professional 
workers and 15 clerical positions to furnish sufficient workers for needed social 
services essential to the finding of suitable foster homes, and the placement and 
supervision of children needing such care. 

(4) Placement services: 


Me nn eee eS Se else $1, 236, 400 
SRY CU ee act es tc guerininnipr deen ta eri 6, 704, 
OI nt ren eae trae hegre ee tans aieretanthi nies 7, 940, 400 


The budget estimate provides a total of $8,520,000 for a comprehensive program 
of off-reservation employment opportunities for those Indians living on reserva- 
tions where the resources will not support the population. Restoration of $7,940,- 
400 is required to obtain maximum benefit for this program which is directed 
toward accelerated assimilation of Indians in the general population. 

Restoration of $6,704,000 would make available in 1953 a total of $6,793,500 
needed to provide training and relocation of— 





1,500 unattached adults in nonagricultural vocational training ..---- $3, 075, 000 
200 unattached adults in agricultural vocational training_-_____..--_ 360, 000 
500 persons with families in nonagricultural vocational training... 1, 600, 000 
150 persons with families in agricultural vocational training____~__-_ 405, 000 
100 persons in apprenticeships in skilled trades.._._.-..--.-_-----_- 53, 500 
4,000 workers in permanent employment_____--____---_---.--_----- 1, 300, 000 

PAL. So ee a 6, 793, 500 

(5) Maintaining law and order: 

Rpecialwiieeee: cb os Cece se ee Seas S $53, 535 
SIRS NN oa i SS se he Se eh eee i 109, 805 

OUR on a i Ss eS 163, 340 


Restoration of $53,535 is needed to cover the salaries and expenses of 4 addi- 
tional special officers and increased expenses for 28 existing special officers. 

Restoration of $109,805 is needed for the salaries and expenses of 29 additional 
Indian police and increased expenses for 40 existing Indian police. The re- 
quested increase of $163,340 is for the purpose of meeting requests continually 
received from Indian tribes for additional protection. Groups such as Federal 
grand juries decry the lack of sufficient service in this activity. 


TRANSFER OF FORT LOGAN HOSPITAL 


Senator Haypen. The first item is about the transfer of that Fort 
Logan Hospital. 

Would you like to make a general statement first ? 

Mr. Myer. I would like to make a brief general statement, if you 
please, Senator, and then we will be ready to go to the individual items. 

Senator Haypen. You have it written out here, I see. 

Mr. Myer. I would like to supply this for the record; but I would 
like to summarize it very briefly, if I may, sir, rather than read the 
statement. I think I can do it much more quickly. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN ArrAIrs, Ditton S. Myer 


I am glad to have this opportunity to appear before your committee to outline 
the major programs proposed in the 1953 budget for the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and to explain the objectives of those programs. As you know, we are working 
toward the objective of full independence for the Indian people. In the process 
we are also assisting them in every possible way to raise their living standards 
and to make increasingly effective use of the resources and the skills which they 
possess. The present dependent status of the Indians is undesirable, has existed 
much too long, and should not be dragged out indefinitely. Almost everyone 
who is familiar with the relationships that prevail between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the American Indians is in agreement with these objectives. However, 
those familiar with the problems encountered in reaching these objectives recog- 
nize that the pattern of Indian dependence on the Federal Government cannot be 
changed overnight or in a sweeping manner without producing drastic malad- 
justments. 

I should like to outline the major programs presented in the 1953 budget which 
are so essential if the present dependent status of the Indians is to be corrected 
in the foreseeable future. In developing the 1953 programs, it was, of course, 
necessary to take into account the trusteeship responsibilities of the Bureau 
for Indian moneys and property and the services rendered to the Indian people 
under existing laws and treaties. The 1953 budget represents a carefully 
planned and balanced work program pointed toward the day when trusteeship 
responsibilities can be ended and services for the Indian people will fall within 
the pattern that exists for other Americans. This is not to say that the 1953 
budget is a panacea or that it will bring an immediate end to the so-called 
Indian problem. There are many significant differences among the Indians in 
their needs, potentialities, and opportunities. There is a need for a whole 
series of programs developed in consultation with the Indians themselves, tribe 
by tribe and group by group. The budget before you provides for just such an 
approach. 

The 1953 budget estimate for the Bureau of Indian Affairs totals $122.35 
million. While this represents an increase of $51.6 million after allowance is 
made for base adjustments due to pay-act increases, it is not the increase but 
the comprehensive program envisioned in the total budget of $122.35 million 
that is important. Some programs are essential to and directed toward bringing 
the work of the Bureau to an end at certain places or in certain phases. Other 
items represent the service and trusteeship responsibilities of the Bureau for 
the Indian people and are less directly a part of:the withdrawal program but 
are essential to fulfillment of such a program and must be continued until re- 
sponsibility can be transferred to local government agencies or to the tribes, 

Typical of the items pointed directly toward termination of Bureau activities 
is the $10 million estimate for road construction work, an increase of $8.6 million 
over the current year’s amount, In this $10 million, a total of $4 million is 
specifically earmarked for construction of roads at places where local govern- 
ment units will agree to take over and maintain the roads after construction is 
completed. Expenditures under such a plan will not be limited to the $4 million, 
but as much of the total of $10 million as may possibly be spent on roads which 
will become the responsibility of local units of government will be so spent. 
There is an additional $2.27 million in the estimate for maintenance of roads. 
This is the same as the 1952 amount. The policy of actively encouraging local 
units of local governments to take over and maintain roads will have an effect on 
this item also in future years. As the program progresses, there will be a 
decrease in the amount required for road construction and maintenance, pro- 
gressing eventually to the point when there will be no further need for such 
funds. 

Similarly there is an item of the $11.046 million for construction of irrigation 
systems, an increase of $8.676 million over the current year’s amount. It is 
an essential feature of the withdrawal program that the water users assume 
responsibility for operation and maintenance of irrigation systems. It is not 
reasonable to expect that water users will accept this approach unless the 
systems are in good working condition and have been developed to insure that 
the Indians will get a fair share of the water. A large item not so directly 
influential in the withdrawal program is the $14.81 million for building construc- 
tion. The largest part of this item, $10.8 million, is for construction work as 
authorized in the act of April 19, 1950, the Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act. 
The urgent and special needs of the Navajo and Hopi people were recognized 
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by the Congress with its approval of the act of April 19, 1950. This act author- 
ized an intensive program to improve the living standards of thé Navajo and 
Hopi people, requiring an appropriation of more than $88 million over a 
10-year period. Progress has been hampered because of many factors including 
budget limitations and increases in cost. The appropriation of the estimate 
amount will bring the total program for the Navajo and Hopi Indians up to a 
reasonable standard in relation to that authorized in the act of April 19, 1950. 
About two-thirds of the total for the work on the Navajo and Hopi reservations 
is for construction, conversion, or improvement of school facilities. There can be 
no greater evidence of the need for these facilities than the fact that there are 
more than 11,000 Navajo children for whom there are no schools. The remaining 
one-third includes $1.4 million for new hospital facilities at Tuba City and small 
but important amounts for the improvement of the communication systems, for 
water exploration and development, for quarters construction, and for repairs 
and improvements to existing structures. 

Elsewhere in the building construction item the Bureau has pursued a positive 
policy of not requesting funds for school or hospital construction where there is 
any chance that education and health services for the Indians can be obtained 
in public schools or in existing public or private hospitals. There are no funds 
for new hospitals in the estimate outside the Navajo-Hopi program. New schools 
are provided for in Alaska and at three isolated areas in the States; otherwise 
the estimated funds are for urgently needed remodeling and rehabilitation of 
existing facilities, including some desperately needed sewerage improvements. 

There is an estimate of $8.52 million for placement services. This is an increase 
of $7.94 million over the current year’s amount. This program is devoted to pro- 
viding training for adult Indians and to assisting them to relocate in jobs and 
homes away from reservations that are overcrowded in relation to available 
resources. The benefits of such a program are manifold. The Indians who move 
gain an improved standard of living, and the Indians who remain do the same. 
This is an essential feature of the program looking toward the liquidation of the 
Bureau. There can be no end of the responsibilities of the United States so long 
as the Indians are unable to maintain a reasonable American standard of living. 
The integration of the Indians into the general population will be hastened and 
the presently vital manpower shortages will be alleviated by such work as the 
placement program represents. : 

Another significant amount is $2.51 million for maintenance of Indian Trust 
property, an increase of $879,000 over the current year’s amount. ‘There is 
literally no end to the work that arises out of the complicated fractionation of 
lands resulting from heirship status of much of the Indian allotted land. It isa 
first necessity to the success of the plan for assisting the Indians to independence 
that the Bureau have able land workers to do the mass of detail work that is 
required before the status of Indian land ean be adjusted satisfactorily so that 
the land can be used efficiently and with economic benefit. This work includes 
the survey of boundaries, appraisals, divisions, sales, and exchanges. The 
progress of the work is governed in a large degree by the availability of exam- 
iners to probate Indian estates. There is now a large backlog of probate work 
and it must all be current before there can be any final disposition of land. 

The item that provides for the land work is part of the appropriation named 
“Resources management,” for which the budget provides $18.372 million, an 
increase of $6.4 million over the current year’s amount. Other significant in- 
creases in the item are $1.5 million for forest and range lands and $2.5 million 
for soil and moisture conservation. Smaller increases for extension and cre‘it 
work and repair and maintenance of buildings and utilities round out the program. 

The income that some Indians receive from timber operations on their land 
enables these Indians to maintain a relatively healthful standard of living. 
There is additional timber that could be sold to bring badly needed income to the 
In‘ians if forest workers would be available to administer the sales. There is 
widespread knowledge of the value of the soil and moisture conservation work. 
Over half the Indian lands are critically or severely eroded, and the estimated 
amount of $4.5 million will serve to bring the soil and moisture conservation 
program for the Indians to the approximate level required to carry out the 
development program which has been planned in accordance with the best soil 
and moisture conservation principles. 

The item for maintenance of buildings and utilities does not refer directly to 
the resources of the Indians, but represents the cost of maintaining the Govern- 
ment buildings and plants used for serving the Indians. The total of $2.15 million 
budgeted here is urgently needed to stop continuous deterioration of facilities, 
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which, if not controlled, will lead to a need of huge sums for replacement of these 
facilities. 

The services rendered to the Indian people are represented in the larger degree 
by the appropriation for health, education, and welfare services. In addition to 
th placement program discussed previously, this appropriation provides for opera- 
tion of schools, hospitals, public-health programs, and related medical services 
for direct relief of needy Indians, boarding-home care for Indian children who 
are orphans or who are from broken homes, and for the law-and-order program 
on the Indian reservations. One of the important features of the estimate is 
that it will provide hospitalization for 1,225 additional tuberculosis patients, 
about half in Indian Service hospitals and half in non-Federal hospitals under 
contract arrangements. There is a small but important increase of $895,400 for 
public-health work which will enable the Bureau to do a badly needed job in the 
field of preventive health work in selected areas. 

One of the most significant items in the entire budget is included here. This 
is an estimate of $1.368 million, or an increase of $1 million, for boarding-home 
eare. Many of the pupils in the Indian boarding schools are orphans or are 
from broken homes, and they are in the boarding schools only because of these 
circumstances. It is planned to find foster homes for these children so that they 
may grow up in a normal environment and attend public schools. The vacancies 
thus created in the boarding schools will be used to furnish schooling for the 
Indian children, principally Navajo children, who are not in schools now because 
there are none for them to attend. This program will hasten the integration of 
Indians with the general population and will enable the Government to fulfill 
its obligations to furnish educational services for Indian children not now in 
school without the construction of costly new facilities. 

The total estimate of $122.35 million includes $5.217 million for general admin- 
istrative expenses, an increase of $1.66 million over the current-year amount. . 
This staff is responsible for the handling of large amounts of property and funds 
and the personnel administration of the Bureau. Other Government agencies, 
such as the General Services Administration, the General Accounting Office, and 
the Civil Service Commission, have been very critical of the manner in which the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs is able to administer these functions. However, the 
administrative work load is such that the present administrative staff cannot 
perform all of the administrative services required by the program activities. 
This situation requires that the program activities contribute some measure of 
assistance in this field. The increase will enable the Bureau to fortify its 
administrative staff so as to conduct its business in a manner that will meet the 
requirements of law more satisfactorily than in the past and will also enable 
the Bureau to provide direction and services for the greatly expanded program 
which the total budget represents. 

The 1953 budget for the Bureau of Indian Affairs represents a coherent, bal- 
anced program. Its ultimate aim is to make possible the liquidation of the 
Bureau. 


LOCAL SERVICES AND FEDERAL AID 


Mr. Myer. First of all, Senator, I would like to point out that this 
budget is a large budget, we think for very good reasons. 

Our basic objectives look to the time when we can turn over to the 
Indians themselves and to other agencies many of the services that are 
now rendered, we believe——- 

Senator Corvon. What do you mean by “other agencies”? 

Mr. Myer. Governmental agencies, on activities such as school, 
health, welfare, and things that are normally handled by local gov- 
ernments. And we have made a good deal of progess in that direc- 
tion, and I think we will make a good deal more. 

Senator Haypen. Do you mean that when the Indian comes into 
the status of a citizen he could claim from the Government the same 
aid and assistance that other citizens obtain, but not through the 
Indian Bureau ? 

Mr. Myer. That is correct. And in the meantime there is need 
for Federal aid in areas where there are no local services developed to 
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the point where they are able to finance those activities locally. I 
hope that we can make a lot more progress in the next year or two 
in that particular field, and we have made some progress in connection 
with health services. 

There are a good many items where we believe the appropriation 
should be increased in the meantime if we are really going to make 
progress, looking to the time when our responsibilities « can be turned 
over to others. 

I would like to mention just a few of those. 


IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


For example, in the field of irrigation, which we have responsibility 
for in the Indian country, we estimate it would take $110 million at 
the present prices to complete the projects where the main works 
have already been started. 

We have this year requested slightly over $11 million, about one- 

tenth of what would be necessary to complete the job on projects 
already started. That does not include the big San ee project and 
others that have not been started. 

Senator Corpon. Do you have any information, Mr. Commissioner, 
as to what percentage of lands now under irrigation are actually 
farmed by the Indians? 

Mr. Myer. I don’t have it immediately at hand, Senator, but I 
think we can get you that information. In a good many areas it is 
altogether too small. But nevertheless, whether it is farmed by 
them or whether it is farmed by somebody else, it is bringing income 
to the Indians in larger amounts than it would be if the land had not 
been developed. 

Senator Haypen. I can perfectly well understand in arrangements 
where a lease of raw desert land is made by white operators, with 
the agreement that over a term of years they will level it and leave it 
in shape with alfalfa for the Indians; that is one thing. 

The other thing is a matter where the Indian receives a lease for the 
rest of his life and does not do any work and does not do any farming 
himself. That is the thing we have to watch out for. 

Mr. Myer. I agree. And I might say the amount of lands being 
utilized by Indians has been increasing over the last 10 or 15 years. 

Senator Corvon. I would like to see just how it is working. I hope 
it has increased. 

Mr. Myer. It is my understanding it has. I do not have the figures 
immediately before me. 


NAVAJO-HOPI REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


In the meantime I would like to point out that the Congress is pretty 
well committed to a long-range program in the Navajo country, the 
bill having passed 2 years ago, to try to lay the basic ground work 
for schools, hospitals, roads, irrigation activities. This budget in- 
cludes about $20 million that would move in the direction of getting 
that program consummated, in line with the intent of the Congress. 

There are $10 million in this budget for roads, $4 million of which 
would be earmarked if we received the full appropriation, to go only 
to roads that would be completed and turned over to counties and 
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State agencies, where we would have no further costs involved, which 
we believe is a step toward moving ourselves out of business in some of 
those areas where roads need devel ypment and where we can get agree- 
ments. 

We have, of course, the problem of still providing for schools and 
educational facilities generally in areas where there are no local school 
boards. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


We have in this budget certain items in connection with construc- 
tion, where we believe if the construction is completed, we will be able 
to work out arrangements for schools, but we are not in position to do 
so now, because of the fact that the buildings are old and they have no 
funds for construction. There is, for example, the Simnasha school in 
Warm Springs, where we have already had negotiations with the 
State office, and we have had indications that they would be willing 
to take over the school, but they don’t want to take over the school 
unless it is reconstructed because it is in purely Indian area. 

Senator Haypen. That is in California? 

Mr. Myer. That is in eastern Oregon. And there are certain other 
areas where we feel if we can get the job completed we can probably 
work out a program with the State agencies. 

Senator Haypen. As I understand the problem, it is this. There 
are no taxable lands. There is no possibility of a local bond issue. 
But if the Federal Government will build the school building, then the 
State will take over the schools and provide the teachers. 

Mr. Myer. That is what we would expect in this particular case. 
And we have not had any final commitment on it, but we think we can 
get a commitment, because we have some negotiations that have been 
going on, and all other schools in the State of Oregon are now under 
public administration except two schools. 

I think, Senator, to make a long story short, I would just like to 
say this: That if we are going to get really ahead with our program 
of making Indians independent and turning over these services, we 
are going to have to have more money before we begin to have less. If 
we continue with what I call a holding operation, simply a routine 
program, year after year, and we do not make progress on these obli- 
gations, which I believe that the Congress as well as ourselves believe, 
we have to the Indians and to the public, for completing some of these 
jobs, it will be a long time before we can actually begin to get some of 
these matters turned over to the communities and to the Indians 
themselves. 

And that involves not only the governmental activities of the type 
we mentioned, including schools and health and law and order and 
some of these other items, but it also involves some of the resource 
work, including the roads, irrigation development, and construction 
work of that type. So that while the budget looks large, if you view 
it in terms of the investment as we look ahead, we feel that a budget 
of this type over a period of a few years would go a long ways toward 
setting the stage for getting the job completed, and would be less 
costly to the Federal Government in the long run, as well as perhaps 
in the short run, in getting the job done, getting it completed, and 
being in position to move out of the field. 
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TRANSFER OF FORT LOGAN HOSPITAL 


Now, there are certain items in this budget which involve obliga~ 
tions regarding health, such as the program that you have just men- 
tioned in relation to tubereulosis control and eradication, which we 
feel we are pretty well committed to, and which we have not been able 
to do too thorough a job on yet. This budget, in itself, if the total 
amount was provided, would provide for 1,225 additional tuberculosis 
beds this year. The House provided for all of those except the Fort 
Logan Hospital which you mentioned. 

Senator Haypen. My understanding was, as far as Fort Logan was 
concerned, that the Veterans’ Administration said they had no further 
use for it and handed it to you; is that correct ? 

Mr. Myer. Well, that is pretty close to it. The Budget Bureau, I 
think, has said that the Veterans’ Bureau had no further use for it, and 
tendered it to us. 

Senator Corvon. Where is Fort Logan? 

Mr. Myer. It is 10 miles out of Denver, Senator Cordon. I think, 
frankly, there was argument about whether the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion had a need for it, and the Bureau of the Budget made the deter- 
mination that they did not have, and asked us if we could utilize it in 
connection with this big tuberculosis load we have. We told them we 
could, and that is where the argument started then, and there has been 
an argument about it. 


OPERATING FUNDS 


I understand the Veterans’ Administration did tender it. In any 
case, it has been proposed that we be authorized to use it for a reason- 
able period of time. We had hoped we would not have to use it for 
more than 5 or 10 years. We have requested funds for its operation, 
beginning July 1, which would give us an additional 300 tuberculosis 
beds in an area where we feel we can get the doctors and the staff to 
staff it. 

Senator Corvon. The House did not allow that? 

Mr. Myer. No, not this particular item. 

Senator Corvon. Why did they indicate they did not? 

Mr. Myer. There was no statement. They just simply said that 
they had not allowed the item for the Fort Logan Hospital. There was 
nothing said in the report as to why. 

Senator Haypen. The difficulty about maintaining a tubercular 
hospital on an Indian reservation is that you cannot get the medical 

ersonnel out there away from the rest of the world; whereby Fort 
gan, it would appear to me, would be near Denver and would be a 
place where physicians and nurses would be glad to come and live. 
And, as it is customary with the Veterans’ Administration, if you need 
specialists of one kind or another, you get them from among the local 
physicians. 

Mr. Myer. That is exactly the situation as far as this hospital is 
concerned. 

I want to repeat again that there is controversy about it. There are 
some groups that feel we should not have it, and we are not taking any 
particular part in that controversy. 
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Sentor Corvon. Who were the groups? Will you identify them? 

Mr. Myer. They are a ircieal caateimaiians around Denver, var- 
jous groups, Senator. 

Senotor Corpon. Oh, it was local opposition, 

Mr. Myer. Local, yes. 

Senator Haypen. My recollection is, based upon by correspondence 
that came from the Veterans of Foreign Wars, perhaps the American 
Legion, and others of that kind, who insisted that this facility be 
provided for particularly the veterans of the Second World War, that 
on the other hand the Veterans’ Administration stated it had in the 
vicinity a number of beds that would take care of them. 

Would it be well for us to take some testimony from the Veterans’ 
Administration with regard to it? 

Mr. Myer. Senator, I just frankly am not in a position to judge 
that. You might raise the question with the Bureau of the Budget 
or the Veterans’ Administration, either one, if you care to do so; I have 
no objection to your having them come up and talk about it. 

Senator Corpon. That is a problem you can duck, and you are evi- 
dently going to do it. 

Mr. Myer. No; I have tried to stay out of the middle in this one, 
Senator. 

Senator Haypen. All right. 

What is the next item? 


EDUCATION 


Mr. Myer. I would say that is the major item under the health 
phase of the program. There is a small item in connection with 
schools, which they rounded off to $45,000 on which we are suggesting 
replacement. It isn’t a very large item. 


TRAINING, PLACEMENT, AND RELOCATION PROGRAM 


The next large item has to do with the training, placement, and 
relocation phases of the program. We requested this year $814 mil- 
lion for a program which would authorize the use of a major part 
of that money for a program which would put us in a position to 
make contracts with private and public vocational schools, which will 
provide the opportunity for training of a lot of young Indians who 
have not had the opportunity that other people have had to supple- 
ment and stimulate the placement program. And we have requested, 
in connection with that, funds to the extent of around $3 million to 
provide training for 1,500 unattached adults in nonagricultural vo- 
cational training, $360,000 for training for 200 unattached adults in 
agricultural vocational training, $1,600,000 for 500 persons with fami- 
lies in nonagricultural vocational training, $405,000 for 150 persons 
with families in agricultural vocational training, $53,500 for 100 
sons in apprenticeships in skilled trades, and $1,300,000 for relocation 
of 4,000 workers in permanent employment, a total of $6,793,500. 
That would be utilized not for personnel of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs or not directly by the Bureau itself at all, but would be used 
for maintenance, transportation, and contract costs in connection with 
these services and items of that type, which are pretty well outlined 
in our statement. 
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I would be glad to go into any detail you wish on that. 

And the rest of it would be a supplemental amount, to provide some 
additional personnel to do an all out job in trying to develop a training 
and placement and relocation program at this time. F 

Senator Corpon. I have a breakdown, but I wanted the further and 
comprehensive explanation that the Commissioner said was in the 
statement. 

Mr. Myer. It is on page 27 of the general statement that was sent 
up. I do not know whether you have that before you or not. 

Senator Corpon. I wanted to see how comprehensive it was. 

I do not at the moment understand what will be the source of the 
teaching. 

Mr. Myer. We have contacted a large number of schools who have 
been doing different types of vocational training across the country. 

Senator Corpon. Public, or private, or both ? 

Mr. Myer. Both. But not Indian schools, I might say. I mean, 
they are not to be operated by us. And I have a rather detailed list 
here of some of those we have contacted who said that they would be 
interested in providing services under contract, and the type of service 
they could provide, and the number of people that they thought they 
could take care of. 

And if you are interested, I would be glad to supply you with a 
copy of that, Senator. I could go into any detail you want. 

Senator Corpon. I would like to have a copy. 

Mr. Myer. All right. I will give you this copy right now, so that 
you may look it over. It will give you some idea of the kind of schools 
and the kind of facilities that they would make available. 

Senator Haypen. Would there not be positive advantage where 
Indian youths could be sent to schools made up primarily of white 
children? They would not only gain the advantage that is possible 
there from the type of education given, but also the advantage of 
associating with the other white students. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Mr. Myer. That istrue. And there is also this item, which we think 
is probably more important in this particular group of people. 

Now, this is not a basic elementary and high school educational 
program. This is a program designed to encourage young people who 
are now on reservations and who do not have jobs to get out and get 
the kind of training in the vocational schools that would tie them in to 
defense work and other permanent jobs. 

Now, we believe that if we can work out a program of this kind for 
a reasonable period of time, when employment is at the stage where 
it is now, and get these youngsters out into the communities where 
these schools are, and where work and employment are available as 
soon as they have developed their skills to a point where they can 
take a job and hold it, it does give them the kind of feeling of secu- 
rity and contact that is necessary with the outside public to really get 
them to take hold and get into a job where they feel they can make a 
go of it. 

Senator Corpon. You have not tried it at all yet? 

Mr. Myer. No, except in our own schools, Senator. We have done 
some work of this type in the Phoenix Vocational School, the Indian 
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school, and in the work with the over-age Navajo youngsters gradu- 
ated down at the Sherman Institute, Riverside, Calif., and a few of 
our other schools this past year. 

Senator Haypen. Did they get jobs? 

Mr. Myer. Yes, every single one of them, over a hundred, got jobs, 
and most of them are still on jobs right in that area, with all of the 
various skills they have been able to develop. Some of them have 
gone to the Army in the meantime, a few have gotten married, and 
gone back to the reservation, but somebody told me the other day 
there were between 80 and 90 of those youngsters who graduated last 
June who are on the job there. 

Senator Corpvon. I would be more than willing to furnish any 
additional money that might be necessary in a case of that character 
to follow through after you have turned these youngsters loose, and 
see how they come along, so that we could get an experience record. 

Mr. Myer. That is what we are after, Senator. 

Senator Corpon. That seems to be the important thing if we are 
going to make a sale, first to the Congress, and then to the American 
people, of this program. It will show what is being done. 

Mr. Myer. That is exactly what we are after. And we do have 
the situation that, as I say, about the only basic information we have 
now is based on experience where we started some 2 or 3 years ago in 
some of our gwn vocational schools in cities like Phoenix, Senator, 
where we have a school and have placed some people with some local 
people out there. 

Senator Corvon. But you cannot say how many are doing that and 
how many are going back to their reservation ? 

Mr. Myer. We can in a few instances. 

Senator Corpon. That seems important to me. 

Mr. Myer. We can do that in some schools where we have gotten 
rolling, and where there was opportunity for placement. But it is 
a pretty limited experience. 

Senator Corvon. We would like to get statements from employers. 
Then you would be making a case. , 

Mr. Myer. I think we have that. I think we have both. I think 
we have that right here. 

Senator Corvon. I would like to have that for this particular chore 
here now. 


RESULTS OF INDIAN PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Leer. I think, for example, Senator, under our present program 
for this year, we a got an office opened in Chicago on a regular 
t 


placement program. really got rolling in February. We have 
some statements from some of the employers in Chicago who have had 
these people for a couple of months, that I think would be very in- 
teresting to you. 

Senator Corpvon. That would be interesting, but more interesting 
would be this year’s record out here in California and Arizona. 
Ri Myer. I would be glad to bring together the details and send 
them up. 

May I just mention four or five items here in the Chicago experi- 
ence that Mr. Lee just handed me? 
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From Republic Steel, Jack Hanyon, personnel director, says: 


We have hired more Indians through your Service than through any other. 
It is my pleasure to tell Carnegie and Inland Steel of our satisfaction with 
Indians hired. 

This is in connection with our regular  Foarggae program this year. 

From International Harvester, Mr, Lisak, employment manager, 
says: 

You can bring me some more Indians like these. We are interested in hiring 
about 100 more. 

Our big ae in that area is encouraging the Indians to go and 
take the jobs and get into it, because we have to go and help recruit 
them and get them off the reservation. 

And as we get this thing rolling, we feel if there is opportunity to 
supplement their training a bit through these contracts with voca- 
tional schools, it will help to establish more of them in permanent 
positions. ; 

Stewart-Warner, Mr. Muldoon, personel director, says: 

I think it is high time we gave Indians a better break and started giving 


them jobs the same as other people. I want you to call me or come to my office 
and we will work with you 100 percent. 


Nash-Kelvinator, Mr. Regan, employment manager, says: 
We would like to have 50 more Indians, 


I mean, we have a demand in those areas now. 

United States Steel and three others, which I won’t mention here, 
we have comments from. 

But I will get you a statement, Senator Cordon, on the Sherman 
Institute experience and on the Phoenix experience. 

Senator Corvon. I think it would be more helpful. 

Senator Haypen. There was a very efficient superintendent up at 
San Carlos, who came down and talked to the manager of a water-use 
association, and said, “Why can’t you employ some Indians in build- 
ing this dam?” He says, “If they can handle rock like anybody else, 
1 will pay them like anybody else.” A big crew came down, and they 
went back to the reservation feeling they could stand up ae of 
the white man and do the same kind of work he does and get the same 
pay for it. 

Mr. Myer. And in this that we are dealing with now, we feel there 
is an opportunity to place a number of the younger Indians who have 
had enough education to get basic training, into permanent jobs where 
they can feel secure, which will help to pull some additional people 
once they let them know that they are feeling secure. 

As you probably know, our estimate is that there are 40 percent 
more people on the reservation than the basic resources will accom- 
modate on a minimum decent type of living, and we would like to 
move into these areas where they lack resources and encourage these 
young people to get into these jobs. 

That is the basic pattern, and I would be very glad to supply this 
experience. 

Senator Corpon. It would be very helpful. 

Senator Haypen. Are you anxious to get away, Senator Mc- 
Farland? 

Senator McFarianp. I would like to get away before 12. 
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Mr. Myer. Then, if you don’t mind, let us finish with this partic- 
ular item, and then I will step aside for Senator McFarland. 


WELFARE OF INDIANS 


We this year asked for additional funds for welfare work, and the 
House provided a portion of those funds. 

We are asking for a replacement of $1,603,925. 

Now, part of these funds are for use in general assistance. It does 
not mean any increase in the case load. It is simply because of the 
increase in the cost of living, from $15 to about $27, which we are 
asking there, and the biggest item in that is for boarding-home care. 

Senator Corpvon. May I interrupt you a minute? What makes that 
amount as large as it is¢ 

Mr. Myer. This has been accumulating in the last 5 or 6 years. 

We asked for an increase last year and the year before. 

Senator Corvon. When you did not get it last year what happened ? 

Mr. Myer. We cut down on the amount that was available to these 
people. We cut the amount per case, and it averaged $15.77, and we 
feel that a decent average would be $27.50. That is the figure we 
are using. 

Senator Corpon. Thank you. 


BOARDING HOME CARE 


Mr. Myer. Now, in connection with boarding home care we have 
a number of what I call institutional schools, some of which are in 
the Senator’s home State. There are a number in Oklahoma. There 
is one at Phoenix. There are about half of the youngsters that are 
in the Indian schools that are in boarding schools, and some of these 
are pretty sizable boarding schools. 

Generally speaking, the youngsters in the off-reservation schools 
are either youngsters who are orphans or from broken homes or come 
from families that are so poverty-stricken that we feel they are not 
getting proper care. There are approximately 8,000 youngsters. 

We would like to make a start in working with the State welfare 
agencies and others to see if we cannot place a pretty fair percentage 
of those youngsters in boarding homes where they can go to public 


schools and then have the schools we have available to take our Navajo 
children and the children from other areas where we do not have 
enough schools. We just do not have schools enough available. If 
we can relieve the load in these other schools by working out this kind 
of program, we can take care of an additional number of youngsters 
who have not yet been in school that will help solve the problem and 
cut down the cost of additional construction and ke e schools in 


the other area, that is, this item of $966,550 in this request we are 
making here is for boarding home care. 


ADDITIONAL PERSON NEL 


. 


In addition to that, there is an item of $225,000 for some additional 
personnel to help carry out that program and give us a little broader 
coverage, as well as the item of $412,360 for general assistance. We 
believe this item gears in with our general attempt to get ourselves 
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out from under the business of running institutions and to get these 
children established in homes and working with the States and local 
counties and taking care of them where they are in the local 
communities. 

Senator Corpon. With respect to this educational adventure that 
you are speaking of, you are going to try to get the children in board- 
ing homes, just the ordinary home where they might take one each, 
something of that sort? 

Mr. Myer. That is right, and in some cases they might take four 
or five. 

Senator Corpon. But not contract boarding schools? 

Mr. Myer. No; we are trying to get away from the institutional 
idea. 

Senator Corvon. I hope you can work it out. 

Mr. Myer. We have had some success in working with the States. 
For example, if I might be specific about a situation, we had planned 
to close the Pipestone School in Minnesota this year, as probably you 
have noted, and there was a little argument about that, too, I might 
say. It is one of these boarding schools that has been in existence for 
a good while. We have been trying to close it since 1944. The House 
has written in a provision we should continue it through the next 
fiscal year. I think we have an agreement with the officials in Minne- 
sota that if we do continue it during the next fiscal year that they will 
do their best in trying to find boarding-home care for these youngsters 
who have been enrolled in that school. 

What we had planned to do was to use the funds that have been 
used to operate that school and transfer a portion of it over to the 
social-welfare services of the State in helping to provide boarding 
care for those youngsters. We believe that is a much better way to 
handle the program. I am being specific about that one because it 
has been at issue. 

Senator Haypen. Senator Thye appeared before this committee and 
stated that he thought in another year a plan of that kind could be 
worked out. 

Mr. Myer. That is the request they have made. They had two 
reasons for it, Senator. You will find my statement in regard to this 
in the House Record, but I would like to review it briefly. 

We met with Senator Thye and the delegation from Minnesota that 
‘ame down here along with the rest of the congressional delegation 
sometime ago. They requested that we continue this school for one 
more year for two reasons: One, they felt we should have the young- 
sters nearby where they could place them more easily as the year 
went on in the boarding homes; and, two, they would like to explore 
the possibility with the State legislature that meets next January as 
to whether or not the State would take over that institution for certain 
types of activities they may want to carry out. They wished to ex- 
plore that before the school is actually closed. 

I told Senator Thye at the time that we had a program we were 
going to try to carry out if the Congress would let us close that school, 
but if they did not let us close it, we would run it as effectively as 
possible this year and then close it next year, and I would tell the com- 
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mittee just exactly what we wanted to do and what they wanted to 
do and let Congress decide. 

We hope to get clear out of business at Pipestone at the end of the 
next fiscal year, if not at the end of this one. We want to get out at 
the end of this fiscal year. Those are the only items in this area, with 
the exception of another item which is a small one. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


We have a request for $163,000 plus for law and order. We are 
really under the gun in about a half-dozen areas because of the law- 
and-order problem. This would provide four additional special offi- 
cers, and I think 29 additional Indian police in areas where they are 
hadly needed. 

Senator Haypen. Is “law and order” to enforce a law against selling 
liquor to Indians? —_- 

Mr. Myer. That and other depredations. 

Senator Haypen. I remember when I was sheriff, “Pussy Foot” 
Johnson was very successful on that program. 

Mr. Myer. This involves a whole fot of things, some of which are 


tied up with liquor. You may remember in New Mexico we had a 
case the other day where the boys got too much liquor and took an 
officer in the back of the reservation and killed him and burned him 
up. This was a State policeman. 

But we have some pretty bad spots where we all agree that there 
is a joint problem; in some areas the State will put in something, and 
we ought to put in something additional. This item we feel is 


important, 

That covers the community services phase of it, Senator. We can 
pick up the resources later, if Senator McFarland wants to make his 
statement now. 

Senator Corvon. What is the fact as to whether your Federal law- 
enforcement officers who are employed by the Indian Bureau are rec- 
ognized officially in the several States? Are they also frequently com- 
missioned as deputy sheriffs of the State? 

Mr. Myer. Yes; they are in a number of States. 

Senator Corvon. So they may go over the line either way in han- 
dling their work? 

Mr. Myer. That is right. We set up a special committee working 
with the Governor of New Mexico and the Navajo group in the area 
out east from Gallup, which has been more or less of a no-man’s land. 
Mr. Brophy, who is a former Commissioner, who is our lawyer down 
there, has been chairman of that committee. The State has proposed 
that we put in one or two special officers and the Navajos will put up 
funds for a half-dozen additional officers, they will put in additional 
officers. It is that kind of cooperation. In that case it would mean 
that each of these groups would be deputized by the other so they: 
could work across the board. 

Senator Corpon. It is almost essential. 

Mr. Myer. That is right. That covers these items, Senator. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


NAVAJO-HOPI REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Senator McFarianp, Mr. Chairman, I always hesitate to appear be- 
fore a committee of which you are chairman in regard to these items 
because I know that you are as fully informed on any of them, as I 
am, and in many instances more fully informed. 

Senator Corpon. I never found either of you very ignorant. 

Senator McFaruianp. Thanks for the compliment, anyway. 

There are a few items in regard to the Indians in the San Carlos ir- 
rigation project that I would like to briefly discuss. I will take the 
Navajo situation first. 

You, of course, are familiar with the rehabilitation bill providing 
for $88,570,000 to be spent over a 10-yéa™period, that is, the authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Senator Haypen. That is for the Navajo and Hopi Indians. 

Senator McFarianp. $8,645,520 appropriated, and for the fiscal 
year 1952, $6,675,100 appropriated. For this year the Indian Bureau 
requested $34,795,659, and the amount allowed was $20,394,200. The 
House only allowed $2,482,100 of this amount in their appropriations 
bill. That means for items on hospital and health nothing was 
allowed, and educational facilities nothing was allowed ; only $500,000 
for rural purposes where the budget allowed $8,360,000 for rural 
purposes. 

Anyone that has visited the Navajo and Hopi Reservations knows 
how these three propositions link together. The last two or three 
times I have been up there I have gotten stuck on those highways and 
I could hardly get out, and I do not know how you are going to get to 
a sick man nor do I know how he can get to a hospital. I do not 
know hew you can get children to school or how they can transact their 
business unless they have passable roads. 


HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


Of course, health is very important. They need these roads in order 
to get these mobile health units over the reservation, and they need the 
roads in order to utilize the schools. In my way of thinking, Mr. 
Chairman, it just is not good business not to rehabilitate these Indians 
now, not tomorrow but now. 

Only approximately 15 percent of them speak English. They are 
hesitant to get out and try to get jobs at other places because they do 
not know the language and they do not feel at home. That is the only 
hope for a large percentage of these Indians, to educate the younger 
people and reestablish them in other localities. We will need these 
facilities for the Indians who remain there. 

I just cannot overemphasize the importance of carrying out our 
obligations to the Indians. I know that in these times we have a 
large budget and we haven’t sufficient revenue to meet the budget, but 
it just seems that we ought to pay this obligation to these people. It 
has been called to the attention of people in other nations of how we 
treat our own Indians. This is something that just should be done. 
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PROPOSED PAPAGO REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Now, on the Papago Reservation the situation is the same. If I 
may, I would like to supply the figures later on for the Navajo and 
Papago Reservations. We have a rehabilitation bill for the Papago 
Indians. The Bureau requested this year money to try to carry out 
a program for the Papago Indians. The Papago Indians are in just 
as bad shape as the Navajos and Hopis. They are more or less the 
forgotten people. They have no hospital. 

Senator Corvon. Why are they forgotten, Senator ? 

Senator McFarianp. The people pick up the Navajos and adver- 
tise them in the newspapers and everyone is working for the Navajo, 
but they do not think about the Papago down there on that barren 
reservation. 

Senator Corpon. Is that not in the southern part of the State ? 

Senator McFartanp. That is in the southern part of the State; it 
joins the Mexican border. That is what I mean by forgotten. 

Senator Corpon. They are off the beaten path. 

Senator McFaruianp. They are off the beaten path. They pick up 
and advertise the Navajos and we have been able to call them to the 
attention of Congress and to everyone more than we have the Papago. 
I hope that this committee will not forget them. 


PAPAGOES POPULATION 


Senator Cornon. How many Papagoes are there? 

Senator McFartanp. About 4,000. Ido not have the census for this 
year. Maybe 4,000 was the last enumeration. 

Senator Haypen. My recollection is that it is over 5,000 and they 
live on an area, Senator Cordon, that 500 Americans, with our standard 
of living, would have difficulty in getting along on. There is an 
average rainfall in the area of less than 6 inches. 

Senator Corvon. We can give them 3 we have had here in the last 
4 days. 

Senator McFarianp. May I say this, too, Senator Hayden: There 
ure possibilities on that reservation that have not been developed and 
that is what these Indians have worked out themselves. Just across 
the line, if you will fly over that country, you can see where the Papago 
Reservation starts and where it ends, because on the other side the 
white farmers have put in pumps and developed the lands and are 
growing crops, and right over on the Indian side they are not doing 
anything because they have no money to put in wells and they have no 
money to go ahead. They are dependent upon Uncle Sam. 

Senator Corpon. Do you happen to know, Senator, whether any 
considerable amount of the land within the reservation limits is held 
by individual Indians either under trust allotment or fee title? 

Senator McFar.anp. I cannot say now. 

Senator Haypen. I have done my best to prevent something of that 
kind for the reason that Papagoes have a way of utilizing the local 
rainstorms. If water comes down a wash in one part of the village, 
they can get out and plant some drought-resistant beans and things 
of that kind there. It may rain over in the next wash next year. It is 
the same way with grazing livestock. Scattered storms during the 
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summer will produce some vegetation in some part of the reservation. 
To tie Indians to a particular tract of land which may get rain | 
year and then not again for 2 or 3, there is no advantage to it. 

Senator Corvon. Is there any difficulty there in connection with the 
community agriculture in a case like that ? 

Senator Hayven. That is the vay they try to operate as a com- 
munity. 

Senator McFaruanp. They have a few wells but not many. ‘They 
have to have some more money, and develop the reservation if they 
are to have the means of liv elihood there. 

Senator Haypen. They build a water hole. Evaporation is about 
5 acre-feet from the surface. If you build it narrow and deep the 
water will last much longer. Animals that graze within a 3- or 4- 
mile distance will have water. If the water runs out, your grazing 
will stop. Wells have been helpful. But the deep drilling outside of 
the reservation is a remarkable development in per manent irrigation 
assuming that the underground water supply will last. 

Senator McFarianp. Now, Mr. Chairman, there is another item. I 
have prepared a statement which I would like to be printed in the 
record in full, and then I will summarize it. 

Senator Haypen. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Hon. BRNESt W. McFARLAND, SENATOR FROM ARIZONA 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to explain and to give you my views 
on the necessity for providing funds for certain items of construction on the 
San Carlos project, Arizona. 

This project, located in my home county in central Arizona, is different from 
most larve western reclamation projects in that it is not managed and admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Reclamation but by the Indian Service. The area im- 
proved under project works is 100,000 acres. Half of this arca is Indian land— 
the property of the Pima Indians on the Gila River Indian Reservation. The 
remaining half, or 50,000 acres, is operated by white farmers and is in their 
private ownership. 

Because of the large and important Indian interests included therein, the 
Secretary of the Interior, through the Bureau of Indian Affairs retains control 
and management of the main improvements which constitute the project’s so- 
called works and which serve the common interests of the Indian lands and 
white-owned lands alike. 

It is true that a portion of the works—distribution canals and laterals on 
Indian lands and those on white-owned lands—-have been turned over to the 
two respective local units, and each of these runs its own business to that extent. 

But the secretary has the responsibility of operating and caring for the 
large joint features of the projects—Collidge Dam, Picacho Dam and Reservoir, 
the main canal. the power system, and plants connected therewith. Related to 
that responsibility is the occasional need for funds wherewith the works under 
his direction must be kept in shape and added to and enlarged when necessary. 

In the Interior budget estimate now before this committee there is included 
some $35,000,000 for “Construction, Bureau of Indian Affairs,” for the fiscal 
year 1953. I am, of course, not aware of the soundness of all construction items 
proposed by Indian Affairs for its 1953 program, but I am fully acquainted with 
conditions which called for inclusion of two small construction items for the San 
Carlos project. These items are: 





(3): Pitache seeterdhe ss oo a oh a eh ee Bhd $325, 000 
2) : round Comtrade hn OSI Te 425, 000 
Ne Sen eda in Dee ye arpa che ee eae ee 750, 000 


Picacho Reservoir is an important unit in the works of the project. It is a 
relatively small reservoir located down on the project area adjacent to the 
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irrigated lands. The early settlers built the original dam and reservoir some 60 
years ago. In it they caught and stored transient storm waters, releasing the 
same later in regulated amounts for the irrigation of their lands. When the San 
Carlos project was constructed, subsequent to the passage of the authorizing legis- 
lation in 1924, the Government took over the reservoir as a part of the project 
works. 

Throughout the many years of its existence and service to the project, Picacho 
Reservoir has received and saved intermittent flood flows which follows desert 
storms. This silt-laden water has gradually dropped its burden, and the bed of 
the reservoir has slowly raised so that presently there remains but small storage 
space. The ability of the reservoir to capture and store these floodwaters must 
be restored or these valuable waters will run to waste unavailable for irri- 
gation use. Not only will such waters be lost but, without the regulation and 
control furnished by the reservoir, they will run wild into and upon the adjacent 
improved lands to cause damage to lands and improvements. 

As you know, water is the most important resource in our southwestern country. 
In our particular area, naturally arid, and during recent years visited by pro- 
longed drought, no water must be wasted. The laws of our State and the customs 
of our irrigated areas demand that water must be conserved and put to beneficial 
use where possible. 

These are some of the reasons why Picacho Reservoir must be reconstructed 
and enlarged. The Indian Office and the Secretary are aware of the need for 
this construction and of their responsibility to provide for it. Unless they have 
the support of committees who-.must express approval for the appropriation 
of funds for necessary work, the Department cannot carry out its contractual 
obligations to the landowners on the project. These landowners look to the 
Department for that protection. If it were not for existing contracts and agree- 
ments made with the Government, the farmers on the project could provide funds 
for doing this vitally necessary work themselves. But, because of the direct 
interest of the United States, principally because of the extensive Indian inter- 
ests involved, the Government has elected to keep this project feature under 
control of the Secretary, and therefore the farmers cannot find legal background 
for borrowing or otherwise raising the funds required. 

Let me emphasize that the funds requested here are not a gratuity. They 
are planned and requested as a capital investment in the project facilities and 
are repayable by the landowners as a part of project construction costs in accord- 
ance with the repayment contract in vogue between the Department of the In- 
terior and project farmers within the San Carlos irrigation and drainage district. 

Mr. Chairman, I am so close to the interests of the people involved in this 
matter and so thoroughly convinced of the urgent need for favorable action by 
this committee in connection with this item that I could not in good conscience 
refrain from appearing before you today to urge your careful study and favorable 
action on the same. 

I am sure that Senator Hayden, who is intimately acquainted with the San 
Carlos project and who is aware of the need for the improvement and the funds 
sought under this item, is in agreement with what I have presented here. With 
his broad background in matters of this nature he can, no doubt, improve or 
enlarge on the points I have brought to your attention. 

With respect to the second item, including $425,000 for necessary power con- 
struction, I am not so clearly informed as to details. It is my understanding 
however, that with growing communities and natural enlargements of demands 
for power, lines and facilities become inadequate to meet such growing demands. 
Larger copper and greater substation capacities are needed. In other words 
capital investment is required from time to time to keep the power system up 
to such standards as are necessary to meet the increased demands made upon it. 
This is true of almost any business. 

I recognize the need for enlargement and extension of power lines in the com- 
munities and to the customers now being served by the project, but I shall 
leave the explanation of details to others who will follow me. 


SAN CARLOS IRRIGATION PROJECT 


Senator McFarranp. That is in regard to the San Carlos irrigation 
and drainage district. This is in my home county in central Arizona. 
1 am going to summarize this statement, if I may. 
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It is half Indian and half white. It comprises 100,000 acres, 50,000 
acres of Indian land and 50,000 acres of white land, Because of the 
ane and important Indian interest included in the project the Secre- 

tary of the Interior, through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, retains 
control and management of the main improvements, which constitute 
the so-called pr oject works, There are parts of these works that are 
run by the whites and parts by the Indians, but where both of them are 
interested in the wt why then those are called joint works and 
they are run by the Indian Bureau. 

Included in those works is what is known as the Picacho Reservoir. 
This reservoir was built way back in the sixties by the white people. 
Then when the San Carlos bill was passed, as Senator Hayden well 
remembers, there was a provision for the Ashurst-Hayden Dam 
and there was a contract made there between the Secretary of the 
Interior for the Indians and the whites, and it was combined into one 
- oject. That was carried out in the San Carlos bill when the Coolidge 

Jam was built. 


WATER SHORTAGE 


We have not had sufficient water in that project since that dam 
has been built. We have been short of water most all of the time. 
Sometimes there have been years when we have not been able to plant 
as much as a fourth of the land. We are confronted with the proposi- 
tion of saving every bit of water that we can. 

This reservoir is built on a flat country, but it is a retaining reser- 
voir. The water that comes from the intermittent floods comes down 
the San Pedro River and there is more of it at times that can be 
used for irrigation. They run it into this reservoir which is stationed 
down there south and east of Coolidge, and they can hold that water 
maybe for a week or 2 weeks or whatever time it is needed, and then 
they let it go on down. When they do that, they supply the land 
down below the reservoir, Casa Grande, in that area; they save water 
in the dam for both the Indians and the people up above. It has 
been a very important part of this project throughout all of these 
years. But unfortunately the dam has filled up with silt and they 
have to rebuild it in order to get the benefits from it. 


RESTORATION OF CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Now, in this appropriation bill there is an item of $325,000 for this 
dam. The whites of course might be able to do this themselves, but 
this is a contractual proposition. The Indian Bureau has charge of 
the dam. It-is money that will be fully repaid under the contract, 
and it may mean a great deal of water for both the Indians and the 
whites. 

Now, I understand that in the course of cutting off this reconstruc- 
tion, this item was eliminated with others. 

Senator Haypren. You are asking for restoration of the budget 
estimate ? 

Senator McFarxanp. That is right. Of the $325,000. 

Now, there is another item of | $425,000 for power construction. 
That is for lines to supply the needs of the new users for power along 
the lines that are now in existence. Of course it is important to keep 
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up the power facilities to where there is a sale for power and where 
the district can move forward, and there is an obligation to supply 
them. It really is not an item that should be treated as Government 
in the power business because this is a project which is really owned 
jointly by the Indians and the whites. It is just like any other water 
user project except that the Indian Service happens to be trustee for 
the Indians at this particular time. 

Carl Anderson is here, engineer for the project, and he can explain 
in more detail than I the needs for this power. 

Senator Haypven. If you so desire, we will have him heard. 

Senator McFartanp. That will be fine. I just cannot overemphasize 
the importance of this item for this reservoir. For example, take last 

ear when the dam above was dry and the floods came down the San 
Pade River and we had more water there at times than we could 
use. There are pumps that reach some parts of the project, but they 
do not reach those in the lower regions. We cannot pump water for a 
lot of the land around Casa Grande, and they were not able to get 
the water they needed. If we had had this reservoir structure con- 
structed at that time, we could have retained more water and we could 
have helped them out more. So it is very important to both the In- 
dians and the whites. It will give them more water. 

The amount might be hard to estimate, but if they hold over the 
water for 2 weeks, if they store 15,000 acre-feet of water, maybe later 
on they can store much more. So the dam is more important than the 
item may appear to be just on the surface. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Anderson, Senator McFarland would like to 
have you make a brief statement, if you will take this chair. Give 


your name and official title. 


STATEMENT OF C. A. ANDERSON, DISTRICT ENGINEER, SAN CARLOS 
IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE DISTRICT, COOLIDGE, ARIZ. 


BACKGROUND OF SAN CARLOS IRRIGATION PROJECT 


Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement. With your 
permission, I will read it. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you. 

Mr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen; my name is C. A. 
Anderson. I am district engineer for the San Carlos irrigation and 
drainage district, with headquarters at Coolidge, Ariz. 

The district I represent is a part of the San Carlos Federal irriga- 
tion project which comprises an area of 100,000 acres of irrigated 
land, located in central Arizona about midway between the cities of 
Phoenix and Tucson. One-half the area within the project is Indian 
land, property of the Pima Indians, who were engaged in agriculture 
there before the white man first came to explore the area some 300 
yearsago. The remaining half, or 50,000 acres, of the project is owned 
and operated by white farmers, and this area comprises the San Carlos 
irrigation and drainage district. 

I might depart from my written statement to say this: I think 
Senator McFarland stated I was project engineer. I am engineer 
for only that half of the project represented by the white interests. 
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Returning now to my statement, the principal source of the project 
water supply is the Gila River. 

The works of the project were constructed pursuant to the act of 
June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 475). These works were placed into opera- 
tion about the year 1931 and the area has enjoyed the economic bene- 
fit and growth resulting from the development since that time. 

A repayment contract between the Secretary and the San Carlos 
irrigation and drainage district was entered into in June 1931. Under 
its terms, the program of operation and maintenance is defined as 
are the obligations of the district for the repayment of reimbursable 
construction costs on an annual basis. 

Because of the extensive Indian interest involved, the San Carlos 
project was constructed by the Indian service and the Department, 
through the Office of Indian Affairs, still retains control and man- 
agement of the principal project works. 

Senator Corpon. Does that include Coolidge Lake and Dam? 

Mr. Anprerson. It does, Senator; yes, sir. 

Among these principal features are Coolidge Dam on the Gila River 
which forms a storage reservoir above the project, Ashurst-Hayden 
diversion, diverting the waters from the Gila to the project area, the 
main canals, the project power system, and Picacho Reservoir. 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, CONSTRUCTION 


In connection with the Secretary’s responsibility to administer the 
principal works of the project, two construction items are of pressing 
need and funds are required for this necessary work. The budget 
estimate of appropriations now before your committee contains two 
items under “Bureau of Indian Affairs, Construction,’ for this 
purpose. 

The first of these covers enlargement of Picacho Reservoir, $325,000; 
the second item is for power-system construction, $425,000. 

Senator Corpon. There is no power generated now at Coolidge 
Dam ¢ 

Mr. Anperson. Yes; there is. 

Senator Corpor. How much ? 

Mr. Anperson. It is variable in proportion to the stage of water. 
The installed capacity is 15,000 hours’ power, 12,000 HKV. 

Senator Corpon. What is it planned to add here? 

Mr. Anperson. Senator, may I, with your permission, finish my 
short discussion of Picacho, and I will attempt to discuss the power 
item ? 

Senator Corvon. That is satisfactory, any way you please. 

Mr. Anperson. Thank you, sir. 

Representing the landowners of the San Carlos irrigation and drain- 
age district and in support of the Pima Indians and officials of the 
Indian Bureau, I appear here today to urge your careful consideration 
of the urgent need for and the ultimate value of providing funds for 
these two items. 


PICACHO RESERVOIR PROJECT 


Picacho Reservoir ($325,000): This is a small storage reservoir 
located at the eastern edge of the project area and adjacent to the main 
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canal. It serves two important purposes: (1) To capture and store 
unregulated flood waters which would otherwise be lost for irrigation 
use; and (2) to regulate or make uniform the flow in a main canal 
which conducts water for some 40 miles, feeding project laterals along 
its course. 

The reservoir has been in operation for some 60 soars: It was 
originally constructed and used by settlers in the valley before the 
project was built. It was then taken over by the Government as a 
part of project works. Silt-laden flood waters impounded there from 
time to time have caused the storage space to gradually become smaller. 
At the present time the area is practically level with the top of the 
confining embankment. As a consequence the floodwaters which form 
a part of the common project supply can no longer be impounded or 
regulated and must run to waste if storage space is not restored. 
Moreover, the loss of flood storage capacity presents an annual threat 
of flood damage to areas below the reservoir because, if no detention is 
provided, such flood waters will unquestionably run over and past the 
former storage site and continue without control to cause damage to 
improved areas below. 


SILT DEPOSIT 


Senator Corvon. How deep is the soil that has filled in there? 

Mr. Anverson. The filling, Senator, is from an elevation of 1,492 to 
roughly an elevation of 1,500 or 1,501. The area of that reservoir 
was originally about 2,500 acres. 

Senator Corvon. Eight or nine feet in silt. 

Mr. Anprerson. Eight or nine feet. That is an example of what still 
water carrying silt will do over a long time. 

Senator Haypen. It lasted 60 years. Now if we put in this 11,000 
acre-feet, how long will it last ? 

Mr. Anverson. Let us assume it will last 11 or 15 times 60. I think, 
though, in justice to Senator Cordon’s question, I should say that the 
fact that that reservoir lasted 60 years is not properly indicative of the 
rate of silting. A more persuasive reason is that being a part of our 
common water supply, when it is filling and floods are running heavy, 
we draw from it and try to get all the storage we can in an emergency. 
In doing so we transport a lot of that silt through it which otherwise 
would have become deposited there. 

Senator Youne. Is there any feasible way in which you can remove 
that silt?) Would you have to build the dam higher to overcome this? 

Mr. Anverson. We have figured on it long and hard, but the area is 
so large it would take so much rehandling with excavation equipment 
and the hauling would be so large that your costs are prohibitive. It 
is more economical in a reservoir of that kind with an earth dike to 
reconstruct the earth dike and put the reservoir on a new location ad- 
jacent to the old one or to raise the present dikes so as to enlarge the 
capacity behind the dam. 

Senator Youne. These big dams we are building in North and South 
Dakota are supposed to fill up with silt in a period of 100 or 150 years. 

Mr. Anprrson. I might say, Senator, that this particular structure 
isa relatively small one. The 10,000 to 15,000 acre-feet that one can 
impound in a project of that size means regulatory storage as well 
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as conserving water. It is not the type of our large monumental 
structures that store great amounts. 

Senator Corvon. It is vital to Senator McFarland’s district. 

Mr. Anperson. It is quite vital to the district and to the Indian 
lands as well, being part of our common supply. 

Senator Corvon. The term “district” embraces both. 


STORAGE CAPACITY 


Mr. Anperson. That is right. We catch 11,000 in that reservoir 
of storm water from the desert that otherwise runs uncontrolled. 
We save exactly that much on our larger reservoir up the river, San 
Carlos. 

Senator Corpon. As a practical proposition, do you impound the 
water two or three times during the year / 

Mr. Anverson. That is exactly right. 

Senator Corpon. In other words, an 11,000-acre-foot reservoir 
might give you 33,000 feet of storage during the year. 

Mr. Anperson. That is exactly right, because it catches intermittent 
storms. However, at the present time the area storage has gotten 
down to such a small space that the best we can do is to catch some- 
where between 2,000 and 2,100 or 2,200. Then, because of the depth, 
the deposition and carriage of the soil, we lose a lot through filtration. 

Senator Young. Mr. Chairman, the Senator from Oregon, besides 
being a legal counsel, is a pretty good engineering expert, too. 

Mr. Anperson. The Senator from Oregon has asked me some pretty 
expert engineering questions before. 

Senator Corpon. You remember the old adage, “Fools can ask ques- 
tions that wise men can’t answer.” 

Mr. Anverson. In attempting to be brief here, I shall not attempt 
to explain details of area and capacity and other physical character- 
istics of the structure. These doubtless have been furnished or will 
be furnished you by representatives of the Department. However, 
I should be pleased to answer such questions as you may wish to raise 
here, to the extent of my ability to do so. 

It should be stated here that the urgent need for this improvement 
and the expenditure of funds therefore as a part of project con- 
struction cost, on a reimbursable basis, are expressed and approved 
in resolutions passed by the governing bodies of the Pima Indian 
Reservation and the San Carlos irrigation and drainage district. 


POWER CONSTRUCTION 


Power Construction ($425,000). The power system of the San 
Carlos project furnishes electric power service to a considerable area 
within and adjacent to the project area. In operation for the past 
20 years, it has been required to expand to meet the needs of a new 
and fast growing territory. It is a feature retained under the ad- 
ministration and control of the Department. 

The power system consists of three generating plants, 150 miles of 
transmission lines and some 500 miles of low-voltage electric distribu- 
tion lines. 

Having pioneered power service within the area, the project finds 
that it must continue service for important growing uses which can- 
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not receive electric power otherwise. In our particular area powe~ 
lines must, on occasion, run many miles over rough terrain to fur- 
nish service to community centers, to mines and to other points of 
use. 

An example of the need for enlargement of facilities is furnished 
by the requirements of a mining enterprise. The mine operates on 
power furnished over project lines. Frequent power failures during 
the past 2 or 3 years have resulted in troublesome and costly periods 
of shutdowns at the mine. This property employs about 225 men, 
and maintains a community of about 1,200 people. The mine pro- 
duces large amounts of strategic metals, principally lead, molybdenum, 
and copper. As they mine deeper into the earth, more power is 
required to meet operating demands. Thus the lines and facilities 
extended to the mine about the year 1938 must be enlarged to meet 
these added requirements. 

The project management originally requested funds in the amount 
of about $1,000,000 for needed power improvements, but it is under- 
stood that such amount was trimmed by the Indian Bureau to the 
most urgent essentials as represented by the $425,000 included in the 
item now before you. It is believed that they have sought to econo- 
mize to a figure which reflects a bare minimum of essential and urgent 
construction needs. 


FUNDS REQUESTED ARE REIMBURSABLE 


Here again the funds requested are on a reimbursable basis. The 
expenditure of such funds has received the approval of both the Indian 
farmers and those within the San Carlos irrigation and drainage dis- 
trict, through formal resolutions by their respective governing boards. 

It is hoped that your committee will give careful consideration to 
the necessity for providing funds for the two construction items which 
we have attempted to explain here. 

Senator Haypen. You also receive for the system power from the 
Colorado River. 

Mr. Anpverson. That is right. 


SAN CARLOS POWER PROJECT 


Senator Haypen. The San Carlos power project is sole contractor 
and the backbone transmission line built by the Reclamation Service 
comes through that area. So when you are short at Coolidge, that 
reservoir is not full, you can use San Carlos River power, over the 
same line. In that way we are able to give a continuous power service 
to pay the State power authority for what power you can get from Colo- 
rado River. 

Mr. Anverson. We do not pay the State for that Colorado River 
power because we do not get the Colorado River power through the 
aos authority. This particular project gets its power straight from 

arker and Davis Dams. 

Senator Haypen. Of the Reclamation Service. 

Mr. Anperson. Through a contract with the Reclamation Bureau. 
It is an interbureau understanding between the Indian Bureau and the 
Reclamation Service. But you have it exactly right in this manner, 
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with the variable water supply that the Gila furnishes, Coolidge and 
the hydrohead behind the dam would not furnish firm power to satisfy 
reasonable demands. So we use that in times of high hydrohead as our 
base load, topping off our peaks of Colorado River power. In bad 
water years we have to use our Colorado River power as base load and 
carry our peaks either with our Coolidge hydro or with our internal- 
combustion plants. 


Senator Haypen. You are supplying power to this new large power 
proiect at San Miguel ? 

Mr. Anperson. No, Senator; we are supplying power in the area 
San Miguel proposes to develop. Our largest customer is St. Anthony 
Mining Co., which has an extensive development. It is one I cited 
here. Those people have become concerned because the 44-kilovolt 
V line that goes up the valley to serve them was built for a much 
smaller load than they now require. Therefore, your copper has be- 
come too small, and it is an extreme necessity that the copper on that 
line be enlarged. They tell us that they are mad. Down on the lower 
levels they actually have to climb out of the mine 900 feet on ladders 
because the hoist cannot operate because of lack of power. 

Senator Haypen. Does that conclude your statement ? 

Mr. Anperson. It does. 

Senator Haypen. Thank you. 


Mr. Anverson. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before you. 


Senator Haypen. I think I will place in the record the descriptions 
of these projects. 
(The descriptions referred to follow :) 


San Carlos project, $750,000.—The San Carlos project, constructed under the 
act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 475), is being operated and maintained by the 
Indian Service in cooperation with the San Carlos irrigation and drainage dis- 
trict. The project is designed to irrigate 100,000 acres of land in Pinal County, 
Ariz., 50,000 of which are white-owned and included in the San Carlos irriga- 
tion and drainage district which has headquarters in Coolidge, Ariz. : and 50,000 
acres of land on the Gila River Reservation belonging to Pima Indians either as 
individual allotments or as tribal lands. 

Picacho Reservoir, $325,000.—The Picacho Reservoir, located 7 miles south- 
east of Coolidge adjacent to the project farming area, impounds and conserves 
flood flows of the Gila and San Pedro Rivers and the surrounding areas west of 
the Picacho Mountains for irrigation use. It is not uncommon for floods from 
summer storms and also from winter rains to exceed 1,000 second-feet in volume. 
The reservoir has been known to increase by 4,000 acre-feet of stored water dur- 
ing a 24-hour period when there have been heavy rains on the drainage area 
appurtenant to the reservoir. 

The original capacity of the reservoir is reported to have been 15,000 acre-feet. 
The present capacity is less than 3,000 acre-feet. It is proposed to construct 
a new reservoir directly adjoining the present one on the west by the construction 
of earth dikes paralleling the present old dikes and enclosing an area of approxi- 
mately 809 acres. Using the high-water elevation of the present reservoir, the 
proposed new reservoir will have a capacity of 11,000 acre-feet. In connection 
with present reservoir area the new reservoir will substantially restore the ability 
of the project to store floodwaters in the amount of about 15,000 acre-feet. 

The land included in the proposed reservoir site is raw desert land of poor 
quality of soil. It is probable that it will be necessary to purchase entire holdings 
where a part only is included in the reservoir site and it is estimated that a 
total of 1,120 acres of privately owned land will have to be acquired. The 


estimated cost for the proposed enlargement of the Picacho Reservoir is as 
follows: 
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Purchase o€-laed and étrmcheres. [esis et oh eed ei $90, 000 
Embankment, placing of 800,000 cubic yards_.__--___-_______________ 176,000 
Te i ecemnmrmetaepecicciniaininte 26, 000 
Ce ee een ee ee le A oe 8, 000 
Pngineering, supervision, and contingencies___._...._.-.__-___-_-__ 25, 000 

Raddy Shah bo ha at Ee er oe 325, 000 


Power construction, $425,000.—The project power system consists of three 
generating plants, 150 miles of high-voltage transmission lines, and 510 miles of 
low-voltage distribution lines, 8 transformer stations, and about 1,435 service 
connections. The power systems furnish electrical energy to the irrigation 
project for the operation of 120 pumps in irrigation wells which provide a supple- 
mental supply of water for irrigation of project lands and provide electrical 
energy for other project uses at 35 other points of delivery. Excess power is 
sold to utilities which serve project cities, towns, and communities; mining and 
agricultural industries within or adjacent to the project area; Government 
agences, and rural and domestic customers. The energy supplied by the project 
in many instances is the only source of electrical energy available to the 
customers. 

Because of the increased need for power due to the natural growth of the 
territory, the increased pumping load due to the deficiency in stream flow and the 
increase of power required by customers, it is necessary to increase line and 
transformer capacities and makes imperative and orderly program of construction 
and rehabilitation of present power system facilities. It is also virtually neces- 
sary to improve and standardize the power facilities to prevent outages and 
interruptions, particularly to industries engaged in the defense program. The 
program and estimated costs are as follows: 


Puree eoeeraccien, OCOSUGSG Lies 8. ona ecu $19, 000 
ils 6 8 iiss sik gi tein 45, 000 
Ce ie 38, 000 
Casa Blanca substation (Sacaton No. 2). _-_.-----__-____-__-_-___--_ 24, 000 
Transmission line, Sacaton substation to Casa Blanca substation (Saca- 

Ta ce a a Se encthasenreunlgias 41, 000 
Ta a a cahelekaiiawdn engeareniarainncaian 75, 090 
Transmission line from Hayden to MPN oni cc Laregttnks bien 145, 000 
LaPalma, Arizola, and Sacaton substations.__._..._....._..__._________ 25, 000 
Recopper distribution WENN ee oS tains aheeininien eatin ines ie cere ees 13, 000 

TE a ares eolalas samnanccan Say GOO 


PICACHO RESERVOIR 


Senator Haypen. The Picacho River Reservoir is built in the Santa 
Cruz River area, then spreads out on the desert. This Picacho Reser- 
voir was built in that Santa Cruz Range. When there are heavy 
rains in the Santa Cruz watershed, water comes down the Santa Cruz 
and goes in the reservoir. At other times the canal which comes out 
of the Gila brings water from another uncontrolled drainage area, 
and that is the San Pedro River. So from those two sources you get 
floodwaters that you can apply to storage in this basin. 

Senator Corpon. I come down the road like this, and here is where 
I cross the dams up here, and I go around this way. 

Senator Haypren. That is Coolidge Dam. 

Senator Corpon. Yes. Now for miles and miles up here, as you go 
along east, you see off to the left where sagebrush. and so forth, has 
been cleared off, with some kind of cultivation. What area is that? 

Senator Haypen. Are you traveling east ? 

Senator Corpon. Yes. 

Senator Haypen. That first land you saw cleared off was the Picacho 
Indian Reservation. Then from there on up you come to the upper 


Gila Valley. 
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Mr. Meyer. Are you ready to proceed, Senator? 

Senator Haypen. We will have to ask you to come back in the 
morning, Mr. Meyer, at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, Monday, April 28, 1952, a recess 
was taken until 10 a. m. Tuesday, April 29, 1952.) 








